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ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


I-N  submitting  the  following  remarks  to  the  public,  on  the 
subject  of  Insanity,  our  purpose  is  to  furnish  such  information, 
in  a condensed  form,  respecting  the  character  of  the  malady 
in  question,  and  upon  the  nature  and  description  of  existing 
provisions  for  the  seclusion  of  the  Insane,  as  may  lead  to  a 
more  extended  inquiry  into  the  efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of 
the  present  system,  which  allows  their  care  and  treatment  to 
be  considered  a legitimate  object  of  commercial  enterprise 
and  private  speculation.  We  shall  show  that  the  present 
system,  though  much  softened  in  operation  of  late  years  by 
the  more  vigilant  supervision  of  the  Commission  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  is  still  radically  wrong  in  principle;  and 
urge  the  importance  of  making  at  least  an  equal  public 
provision  for  the  Insane  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
society,  to  that  which  has  been  made  for  the  pauper  lunatic 
by  government  enactment.  Let  no  one  flatter  himself  that 
the  subject  here  treated  of  is  foreign  to  his  interests  or 
sympathies ; for  He  who  giveth  and  taketh  away  can  humble 
the  pride  of  intellect,  and  hath  hitherto  inflicted  this  fearful 
scourge  impartially  upon  the  exalted  and  the  lowly. 

Of  all  the  afflictions  to  which  human  nature  is  subject 
the  loss  of  reason,  whether  considered  in  its  effects  upon  the 
individual,  or  upon  the  family  of  which  he  is  a member,  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  at  once  the  most  calamitous  and  dis- 
tressing. When  a family  perceives  the  presence  of  this  malady 
in  one  of  their  number,  their  alarm  is  proportionate  to  their 
conscious  ignorance  of  a disease  so  uncertain  in  its  develop- 
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ment,  and  so  complex  in  its  nature,  in  comparison  with  more 
ordinary  diseases.  They  do,  generally,  regard  this  affliction 
as  one  of  the  severest  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence; 
and,  had  they  the  power  of  choosing,  would  in  many  instances 
have  preferred  that  the  grave  should  have  received  the 
remains  of  their  suffering  relative,  rather  than  that  one  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  affection,  should 
become,  as  it  were,  a living  outcast  from  their  family  circle. 
They  yield  at  once  to  the  popular  belief  that  Insanity  brings 
along  with  it  a stain  upon  the  family  name ; that  the  family 
henceforth  have  to  labour  under  a feeling  of  degradation ; and 
the  dread  of  the  disease  is  greatly  aggravated  by  an  anxious 
desire  to  conceal  its  existence. 

The  consequences  following  upon  an  attack  of  Insanity 
are  of  too  serious  a nature  to  the  connexions  of  the  Insane, 
to  warrant  us  pronouncing  a severe  judgment  upon  the 
existence  of  feelings  such  as  we  have  alluded  to.  Never- 
theless, desiring  to  inculcate  a different  train  of  feeling, 
we  would  urge,  not  as  a moralist,  but  as  a professional  man 
conscious  of  the  fallacy  upon  which  these  desponding  notions 
are  built,  that  this  calamity,  great  as  it  is,  should  be  met  by 
the  relatives  of  those  of  unsound  mind,  with  sufficient  fortitude 
to  enable  them  not  merely  to  take  the  first  but  the  best  means 
of  securing  efficient  and  disinterested  medical  assistance ; 
knowing  as  we  do,  by  experience,  that  the  probabilities  of 
recovery  from  this  disease  are  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  ordinary  disease  or  disturbance  of  the  system. 

The  question  naturally  arises  to  those  interested  in  the 
subject,  What  is  Insanity?  An  eminent  writer  says,  “In- 
sanity does  not  admit  of  being  defined.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  human  being  to  embody  within  the  limits  of 
a definition  all  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  symptoms  of 
human  derangement.” 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise  our  definition  of  Insanity 
by  stating,  that  these  remarks  arc  addressed  not  so  much  to 


the  medical  profession  as  to  the  public  in  general,  tor  me 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  in  its  operation,  regarding  a class  which,  be  it 
remembered,  is  formed  by  God’s  conscription  from  all  classes 
of  the  community. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  desire  for  the 
concealment  of  this  calamity,  which  desire  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  popular  but  erroneous  belief  that  Insanity  is  a specific 
and  peculiar  disease,  bringing  degradation  to  a family,  as, 
after  its  appearance,  its  recurrence  may  be  expected  in  the 
connexions  and  descendants  of  that  family.  But  Insanity  is 
not  a specific  disease.  It  is  not  an  influence  superadded  to 
the  constitution,  mysterious  in  its  nature  and  in  its  effects, 
and  which,  being  endowed  with  a kind  of  personality,  requires 
to  be  exorcised,  bound,  or  bled.  A more  correct  view  is  to 
regard  it  solely  as  evidence  of  disease  or  malformation  existing 
in  some  part  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  or  of  its 
membranes — as  merely  a symptom  of  disease  existing  in  an 
important  organ,  manifested  by  a derangement  of  the  functions 
required  to  be  performed  by  that  organ,  namely,  by  errors 
in  perception,  ideas,  and  conclusions,  or  of  judgment,  will, 
and  memory,  revulsion  of  natural  feeling,  &c.  Insanity  is 
as  much  a symptom  of  disease,  or  malformation  of  the  brain, 
as  any  other  disease  to  which  the  human  system  is  liable, 
and  is,  or  may  be,  hereditary  in  the  same  manner  as  Con- 
sumption or  Scrofula. 

Insanity  is  the  condition  of  those,  and  only  those,  persons, 
whom  society  pronounces  to  be  irresponsible  to  itself. 

Why  irresponsible  ? That  we  may  answer  this  question 
properly,  it  is  first  necessary  to  classify  the  irresponsible,  as, — 

First : The  Idiot,  or  Insane  from  birth. 

Second : 1 lie  Idiot,  or  Incurable, — Insane  from  the  subse- 
quent operation  of  original  constitutional  tendency,  or  from 
the  effect  of  accident,  disease,  intemperance,  or  other  assign- 
able cause. 
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Third : The  Insane,  under  whatever  technical  denomina- 
tion the  particular  mental  affection  may  be  classed,  as  Mania, 
Monomania,  Melancholia,  &c.  &c. 

The  Idiotic,  or  Insane  from  birth,  are  pronounced  by  the 
experience  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  be  incurable,  except  by 
miracle.  Their  irresponsibility  lias  been  acknowledged  by 
all  nations,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  throughout  all  time. 
Man  attempts  not  to  cure,  but  only  to  mitigate  the  suffering 
consequent  upon  this  malady.  This  class  includes  a great 
variety  in  its  lists,  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  positive 
dulness  of  understanding,  accompanied  or  not  by  occasional 
evidences  of  strong  perception  and  memory,  and  downright 
apparent  inanity,  or  a state  which  appears  to  warrant  the 
impression  that  we  behold  a body  without  a soul.  Need  we 
say  why  this  class  is  held  to  be  irresponsible  ? 

But  it  is  not  with  this  class  that  we  are  now  about  to 
treat  so  particularly  as  with  the  two  other  classes  we  have 
mentioned. 

When  then,  as  Avell  as  why,  are  persons  deemed  to  come 
under  the  second  and  third  classes,  held  to  be  irresponsible '? 
or,  in  other  words,  what  is  Insanity,  or  how  is  it  recognised  ? 

It  is  recognised  in  any  individual  when  the  speech  or 
actions,  or  both,  of  the  person  supposed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  that  dreadful  malady,  evidence  that  the  control  of 
his  mental  powers  is  lost,  suspended,  misdirected,  or  exagge- 
rated ; inasmuch  as  the  conduct  is  not  referable  for  motives 
to  the  laws  of  self-preservation  ; which  laws  not  only  guard 
life,  but  have  for  their  object  the  conservation  of  that  comfort 
and  gratification  of  natural  inclination  and  passion,  which 
makes  the  continuance  of  life  desirable. 

We  do  utterly  repudiate  the  modern  notion — that  has,  we 
hope,  few  adherents — namely,  that  some  crimes,  which  startle 
mankind  by  their  exceeding  wickedness,  may,  for  that  very 
reason,  be  referred  for  their  cause  to  Insanity,  although  there 
should  be  no  other  reason  than  the  crime  itseli  furnishes  for 
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such  a supposition.  Therefore,  in  the  above  definition,  let  it 
be  understood  that  it  is  written  not  only  for  the  man  who 
lives  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  but  also  for  the  man 
who  considers,  or  at  least  acts  as  though  lie  considered, 
that  the  gratification  of  natural  inclination  and  passion  could 
alone  make  life  desirable. 

Insanity  then,  is  evidence,  under  forms  as  various  as  human 
character,  that  the  individual  in  whom  it  is  recognised  is  under 
influences  which  have  deprived  him  of  his  free  agency.  There- 
fore do  all  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  under  every 
form  of  religion,  decide,  that  when  the  conduct  of  any  member 
of  the  community  is  such  that  the  motives  of  that  conduct  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  the  familiar  incentives  of  human  action,  but 
to  impulses,  either  acknowledged  or  suspected,  which  appear 
to  be  external  to  the  identity  of  the  individual;  that  then  is 
that  member  of  society  declared  to  be  justly  exonerated  from 
accountability  to  retributive  human  justice ; and,  according 
to  the  age,  or  state  of  society  in  which  he  lived,  has  been,  or 
is  pronounced  to  be,  possessed,  mad,  demented,  maniac, 
insane,  idiotic,  or  of  unsound  mind. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  teaches  society,  especially 
in  recent  times,  to  guard  itself  and  its  members  from  the 
irregular  vagaries  of  those  who,  as  we  have  described,  have 
ceased  to  be  free  agents.  In  former  ages,  it  was  thought 
that  little  more  could  be  done  for  the  Insane,  or  society 
in  respect  to  them,  than  to  immure,  generally  for  life, 
those  whose  acts  or  symptoms  excited  the  alarm  of  friends 
or  the  public,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  afflicted; 
and  also,  those,  whose  case  required  an  unremitting  care, 
which  perhaps  neither  the  circumstances  nor  patience 
of  their  connexions  would  allow  them  to  give,  though 
perhaps  otherwise  perfectly  harmless. 

The  public  have  too  generally  regarded  Insanity  as  a 
specific  disease;  and,  until  a period  comparatively  recent,  have 
deemed  it  incurable. 
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In  ancient  times  it  was  universally  believed  to  be  an  awful 
visitation  from  heaven,  and  that  no  human  agency  could 
reverse  the  judgment  by  which  it  was  inflicted.  Eveft  at  the 
present  day,  and  in  communities  otherwise  enlightened,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  a lamentable  degree  of  ignorance  prevails 
on  the  subject;  although  it  has  been  again  and  again  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  that  Insanity  yields  with  as  much  if  not 
more  readiness  than  ordinary  disease  to  appropriate  medical 
and  moral  treatment.  This  cheering  fact  has  been  established 
by  a series  of  experiments,  crowned  with  the  happiest  results, 
and  vouched  for  by  the  medical  reports  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylums  in  this  country,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  From 
these  reports  we  learn  that  the  greatest  chances  of  recovery 
exist  in  early  treatment,  and  are  in  exact  ratio  to  the  time  the 
disease  has  existed  before  admission.  It  is  a well-established 
fact,  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  those  patients  who  are 
placed  under  treatment  within  a few  weeks  after  the  first 
attack  of  Insanity,  speedily  recover. 

To  enter  upon  a description  of  the  ancient  mode  of  treating 
Insanity,  would  be  to  recapitulate  the  treatment  to  which  the 
Insane  were  subjected,  when  chains,  fetters,  whips,  confine- 
ment, starvation,  suffocation  in  water  almost  to  drowning, 
periodical  bleedings,  emetics,  and  purgatives,  were  the 
standard  remedies.  It  would  be  to  recur  again  to  the  time 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
an  attendant  upon  the  Insane  should  be  brutish  strength, 
harsh  and  cruel  temper,  exceeding,  even  in  those  days,  the 
turnkeys  in  our  prisons;  and  also,  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  principal  qualification  of  the  Superintendent  of  an 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  should  consist  in  a loud  voice  and 
commanding  figure,  sufficient  to  inspire  terror  into  the  patient. 
When  we  consider  the  many  cases  of  Insanity  which  are  pro- 
duced by,  or  attended  with,  excessive  sensibility,  we  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  torture  and  anguish  to  which  the 
sufferers  were  exposed,  while  under  tlic  care  of  those  whose 
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motives  were  kind,  and  even  of  friends  whose  love  was 
undoubted,  while  their  ignorance  was  more  cruel  in  its  effects 
than  the  scourge  to  the  criminal. 

Under  that  system,  thousands  of  intellects  have  been  pre- 
cipitated from  a condition  of  temporary  derangement,  to  one 
of  irretrievable  ruin.  To  this  unfortunate  class  of  beings, 
humanity  is  in  long  arrears. 

Such  was  the  best  fate  which  awaited  the  Insane,  until 
the  year  1792,  when  Pinel  vindicated  for  them  a claim  to 
kindness  and  sympathy,  by  proving  that  humane  and  in- 
dulgent treatment  was  at  once  more  salutary  to  the  broken 
and  excited  spirit,  and  safer  and  less  troublesome  to  those 
in  charge.  But  this  truth  made  slow  progress  until  the 
year  1815,  when  a thorough  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  Public  Asylums,  Hospitals,  and  Private  Licensed 
Houses,  and  the  treatment  pursued  in  them,  was  made 
by  order  of  Parliament.  Then  it  appeared  from  the  report, 
that  the  humane  doctrine  of  Pinel  was  generally  held  and 
regarded  as  a mere  theory ; as  a rule  to  be  overborne  and 
superseded  by  constant  exceptions  in  practice. 

In  institutions  which  had  been  approved  and  resorted  to 
as  the  best  of  the  time,  the  constant  use  of  stripes,  chains, 
tormenting  confinement,  starvation,  and  exposure  to  every 
mental  and  bodily  suffering,  was  brought  to  light,  with  proof 
not  to  be  resisted. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  1847,  says, — 

“ The  enormities  existing  in  asylums,  public  as  well  as  private, 
previously  to  the  parliamentary  investigations  of  1815,  181G,  and  1827, 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  They  comprise  almost  every  species  of 
cruelty,  insult,  and  neglect,  to  which  helpless  and  friendless  people 
can  be  exposed,  when  abandoned  to  the  charge  of  ignorant,  idle,  and 
ferocious  keepers,  acting  without  conscience  or  control. 

“ Generally  speaking,  the  apartments  of  the  patients  were  dirty, 
ill-ventilated,  and  altogether  wanting  in  comfort. 

“ Personal  restraint  prevailed  to  a great  and  inexcusable  degree. 
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The  number  of  keepers  was,  in  almost  every  instance,  inadequate  to 
the  proper  care  and  control  of  the  patients.  There  was  no  classification ; 
rarely  any  religious  service;  no  occupation,  no  amusements.  The 
clothing  was  in  many  cases  bad ; the  bedding  frequently  insufficient. 
Infirmaries  were  wanting;  medical  aid  was  scantily  supplied;  and 
the  medical  treatment  itself  was  of  a very  questionable  character.” 

In  one  place — 

“ It  was  found  at  that  time  that  there  were  concealed  rooms  unknown 
even  to  the  governors  ; and  that  patients  slept  in  these  rooms,  which 
were  saturated  with  filth,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  any 
human  being.  Thirteen  female  patients  were  crowded  in  a room 
twelve  feet  by  seven  feet  ten  inches.” 

In  another, — 

“ Female,  as  well  as  male  patients,  were  chained  to  the  walls, 
covered  only  with  a blanket  formed  into  something  like  a gown. 
One  man  was  kept  confined  in  chains  for  fourteen  years,  without  the 
smallest  interval  of  liberty ; stout  iron  rings  were  rivetted  round  his 
arms,  body,  and  neck,  the  latter  being  made  to  slide  upwards  and 
downwards  on  a massive  iron  bar  inserted  in  the  wall ; and  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  a keeper  who  was  almost  constantly  drunk, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  retained  his  situation  for  several  years. 

“ The  medical  attendant  did  not  reside  in  the  hospital,  but  came 
once  a day  for  an  hour.  The  system  of  treatment  consisted  of  bleeding, 
purging,  and  vomiting,  in  the  spring  months.” 


“ Until  lately,  it  was  a generally  received  opinion  that  those  keepers 
and  medical  men  who  had  been  long  associated  with  lunatics  ultimately 
sunk  under  the  same  disease. 

“ So  horrible  was  the  system  of  which  these  persons  were  the  agents, 
or  spectators ; so  distressing  the  sufferings  which  they  were  condemned 
to  witness,  or  inflict ; and  so  incessant  must  have  been  the  excitement 
of  their  own  passions,  that  this  opinion  may  have  been  founded  in 
truth.  Let  us  pass  a few  minutes  in  an  asylum,  as  formerly  regulated, 
and,  from  the  impression  made  by  so  brief  a visit,  let  us  judge  of  the 
effects  which  years,  or  a,  lifetime,  spent  amid  such  scenes,  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce. 

“ The  building  was  gloomy,  placed  in  some  low,  confined  situation, 
without  windows  to  the  front,  every  chink  barred  and  grated,— a 
perfect  gaol. 
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“ As  you  enter,  the  creak  of  bolts  and  the  clank  of  chains  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  amid  the  wild  chorus  of  shrieks  and  sobs 
which  issue  from  every  apartment.  The  passages  are  narrow,  dark, 
damp,  exhale  a noxious  effluvia,  and  are  provided  with  a door  at  every 
two  or  three  yards.  Your  conductor  has  the  head  and  visage  of  a 
Charib ; carries — fit  accompaniment — a whip  and  a bunch  of  keys, 
and  speaks  in  harsh  monosyllables.  The  first  common  room  you 
examine,  measuring  twelve  feet  long  by  seven  wide,  with  a window 
which  does  not  open,  is  perhaps  for  females.  Ten  of  them,  with  no 
other  covering  than  a rag  round  the  waist,  are  chained  to  the  wall, 
loathsome  and  hideous  ; but,  when  addressed,  evidently  retaining  some 
of  the  intellgence,  and  much  of  the  feeling,  which  in  other  days 
ennobled  their  nature.  In  shame  or  sorrow,  one  of  them  perhaps 
utters  a cry;  a blow,  which  brings  the  blood  from  the  temple,  the 
tear  from  the  eye,  an  additional  chain,  a gag,  an  indecent  or  contemp- 
tuous expression,  produces  silence.  If  you  ask  where  these  creatures 
sleep,  yon  are  led  to  a kennel,  eight  feet  square,  with  an  unglazed 
airhole,  eight  inches  in  diameter ; in  this,  you  are  told,  five  women 
sleep.  The  floor  is  covered,  the  walls  bedaubed,  with  filth  and  excre- 
ment ; no  bedding  but  wet  decayed  straw  is  allowed,  and  the  stench 
is  so  insupportable,  that  you  turn  away  and  hasten  from  the  scene. 
Each  of  the  sombre  colours  of  this  picture  is  a fact.  And  these  facts 
are  but  a fraction  of  the  evils  which  have  been  brought  home  to 
asylums.”* 

When  the  varieties  of  Insanity  are  considered — from  a 
perverse  apprehension  of  a single  subject,  to  the  full  frenzy  of 
the  maniac — the  most  selfish  will  shudder  at  these  disclo- 
sures, and  rejoice  that  in  the  present  day,  whatever  may 
hefal  him,  he  cannot  be  a victim  to  such  inhumanity. 

The  fruit  of  this  Parliamentary  investigation  was  threefold : 
First , the  mild  and  humane  treatment  of  the  Insane  was  every- 
where demanded;  Secondly , the  necessity  of  frequent  exami- 
nation of  all  institutions  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the 
Insane  was  demonstrated;  and,  Thirdly , the  benevolent,  who 
laboured  for  the  welfare  of  this  unfortunate  portion  of  our 
fellow- creatures,  were  aided  in  their  work,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  horrors  and  evils  suffered  by  those  in  confinement. 

* Dr.  Browne’s  Lectures  on  Asylums. 
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Subsequent  to  this  period,  Parliament  lias  passed  various 
acts  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  Asylums  for  the 
Insane  Poor ; and,  under  the  power  contained  in  these  Acts, 
numerous  institutions  known  as  County  Asylums  have  risen, 
and  others  are  at  the  present  time  in  progress.  Put  the 
whole  of  these  institutions,  those  in  operation  and  those  con- 
structing, are  notoriously  inadequate  for  the  reception  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  the  Insane  in  that  class  for  which  they  are 
intended,  many  of  whom  are  still  confined  in  the  Union 
Workhouses.* 

We  believe  that  all  history  could  not  furnish  an  instance 
of  equal  improvement  in  the  moral  and  material  comfort  and 
well-being  of  a class  in  the  community — sadly  numerous — in 
the  same  period  of  time.  Never  did  wrong,  suffering,  and 


* Considering  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  Lunatic  is  already 
under  the  control  of  Government,  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
enter  upon  the  evils  of  confining  the  Insane  in  the  workhouse ; but, 
that  these  are  still  in  existence  to  a great  and  reprehensible  extent,  the 
following  extracts  from  a meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  J anuary, 
1852,  will,  we  think,  fully  testify  : — 

“ Mr.  Cottrell  drew  attention  to  a circumstance  connected  with 
C'lerkenwell  Workhouse.  A few  days  back  four  patients  were  brought 
from  that  place  to  Colney  Hatch  Asylum  in  two  cabs,  by  the 
master  of  tie  workhouse.  They  were  in  a most  miserable  state  of 
bodily  suffering — one  of  them  with  a hole  in  his  neck,  and  another 
with  his  back  covered  with  what  were  well-known  as  “ bed  sores.” 
They  were  chained  down  with  the  tightest  possible  straitwaistcoats, 
although  the  master  stated  that  one  had  been  for  years  at  Clerkenwell, 
and  that  lie  knew  both  to  be  perfectly  harmless  and  inoffensive,  but 
that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  bring  them  in  that  way.  He  hoped 
attention  would  be  paid  to  these  practices,  although  he  was  sorry  to 
say  the  case  was  not  a solitary  one.  This  fact  which  he  had  stated 
was  only  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  committee  the  day  before. 

“Mr.  Laurie  said  he  had  understood  Mr.  Cottrell  to  throw  blame  in 
his  statement  on  the  master  of  the  Clerkenwell  workhouse.  He  was 
only  the  creature  of  parochial  authorities  who,  owing  to  their  niggardly 
spirit,  did  these  things,  and  the  blame  ought  to  rest  upon  them.  A 
straitwaistcoat  was  found  to  bo  cheaper  than  a keeper. 

“ Mr.  Cottrell  did  not  wish  to  throw  blame  on  the  master  of  the 
workhouse. 

“Mr.  Wilkes  concurred  that  the  authorities  were  the  parties 
deserving  of  blame,  and  thought  that  such  conduct  ought  to  be 
denounced  and  published  as  widely  as  possible. 
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injustice,  more  loudly  cry  for  the  interposition  of  the  arm  of 
power ; and  glad  we  are  that  we  can  truly  declare,  that 
seldom  has  a people  had  greater  cause  to  approve  and  be 
grateful,  when  regarding  the  measures  of  our  Government  in 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  down-trodden  humanity. 

But  though  our  Government  has  done  much,  which  we 
gladly  and  gratefully  acknowledge,  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Insane  of  all  classes,  some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
now  learn  for  the  first  time,  that — whilst  for  this  once  at 
least  our  rulers  have  decreed  justice  in  full  measure,  running- 
over,  to  the  Pauper  Insane — all  the  classes  above  pauperism 
are  still  liable  to  suffer  under  as  many  of  the  evils  of  the 
old  system  as  may  escape  the  eye  or  powers  of  occasional 
Official  inspection. 

Let  us  now  investigate  the  several  systems  and  arrange- 
ments warranted,  or  permitted,  by  our  Legislature,  under 
which  the  detention  and  maintenance  of  the  Insane  is  legalised. 
And,  in  order  that  we  may  enlist  your  earnest  attention, 
we  solemnly  remind  you,  that  an  inscrutable  Being,  who 
according  to  His  will  with  even  hand  dispenses  good 
and  evil,  may  at  any  moment  decree,  without  consulting 
us,  that  you,  or  I,  should  drop  from  feeble  human  hands 
the  reins  of  reason,  and  henceforth  resign  or  forfeit  the 
guidance  of  life  and  actions  to  other  hands.  May  it  not  then, 
for  aught  we  know,  be  of  paramount  importance  to  us 
individually,  that  while  we  have  the  opportunity,  we  exert 
to  the  utmost  our  voice  and  influence  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  certainty,  that  should  such  a calamity  as  total 
or  partial  loss  of  reason  befal  us,  the  charge  of  our  liberty, 
lives,  moral  and  material  well-being,  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  merciful,  or  at  least  into  the  hands  of  the 
disinterested. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a description  of  the  nature 
and  economy  of  existing  institutions. 

On  entering  the  outward  gate  of  a well-conducted  public 
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Hospital*  for  the  Insane,  the  first  persons  that  we  generally 
observe,  are  a party  of  the  male  patients,  employed,  under 
the  eye  of  an  attendant,  in  clearing  the  walks,  or  keeping  the 
grounds  in  order.  If  we  look  around  us  we  observe  several 
parties  so  engaged ; some  are  engaged  in  levelling,  some  in 
digging,  others  in  planting,  &c.,  and,  instead  of  the  whip,  or 
the  harsh  order,  we  observe  the  tact  and  readiness  of  the 
attendant  in  adapting  the  form  of  the  employment  to  the 
peculiarities  or  delusion  of  each  patient. 

No  confusion  or  angry  collision  is  to  be  seen,  and  an 
uninitiated  person  would  scarcely  believe  that  some  of  those 
before  him  laboured  under  morbid  propensity,  which  would 
lead,  were  they  not  under  surveillance,  either  to  attempt  their 
own  lives  or  the  life  of  others.  Neither  would  he  credit 
easily,  were  he  told  that  the  being  stalking  before  him  with 
such  solemnity,  believed  that  he  was  the  living  incarnation 
of  the  Holy  One,  or  was  entitled  to  all  the  honours  due  to 
royalty  itself.  But  so  it  is.  Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  enlight- 
ened supervision,  so  palpably  directed  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  several  charges,  that  even  the  patients 
themselves  perceive,  in  spite  of  the  irritation  of  detention 
and  mild  restraint,  that  they  are  cared  for,  and  willingly 
perform  tasks,  which  vary  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
monotonously  idle  existence.  We  would  not,  however,  have 
it  supposed  that  all  the  inmates  who  are  strong  enough  to 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  can  be  employed  at  even  light 
and  unlaborious  tasks  ; there  are  a few  in  most  establishments 
who  cannot  be  employed  in  any  way,  but  these  are  cases  of 
extreme  idiocy  or  mania.  But  even  with  this  class  attempts 
are  occasionally  made,  as  a sort  of  test  of  their  condition, 
to  engage  them  in  some  voluntary  industrial  operation. 
If  we  now  go  a little  further,  we  shall  perhaps  enter 


* Under  the  term  Public  Hospital  we  include  not  only  the  County 
Asylums,  but  those  Hospitals  maintained  wholly  or  partly  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  benevolent. 


the  kitchen,  fruit,  or  flower  gardens,  in  each  of  which  we 
may  observe  parties  at  work,  pursuing  their  employment 
sedately  and  steadily.  If  we  enter  into  conversation  with 
them,  we  shall  get  a history  of  last  year's  crop,  and  their 
opinion  as  to  the  present  year’s  promise,  scarcely  less  intelli- 
gent than  oue  might  expect  to  receive  from  a farmer  or 
gardener.  Yet,  upon  leaving  him,  and  inquiring  from  the 
attendant  why  a person  showing  such  intelligence  is  here, 
he  will  tell  you  that  his  case  is  one  of  which  there  is  no  hope 
of  recovery. 

On  approaching  the  institution  itself,  we  hear  no  clamour, 
no  shrieks  or  yells.  Occasionally,  an  excited  patient  may 
talk  loudly,  but  that  is  all  that  attracts  the  ear  of  the  visitor, 
who  is  surprised  by  the  general  quiet. 

We  observe  that  women  are  engaged  in  cleaning  the  house, 
whom  the  Superintendent  informs  us  are  patients  who  perform 
that  work  under  the  eye  and  attendance  of  the  nurses.  On 
being  shown  through  the  house,  we  find  every  thing  clean 
and  in  order,  in  day-rooms,  bed-rooms,  and  galleries.  Except 
in  the  “ refractory  wards”  all  are  quiet  and  orderly.  Nowhere 
is  there  any  uncleanliness  or  smell;  not  even  excepting  the 
wards  for  the  aged,  infirm,  or  paralytic. 

On  the  female  side  of  the  house,  we  find  the  patients 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  needlework,  though  principally 
in  plain  sewing.  The  wash-house  and  laundry  furnishes 
employment  for  some ; others  are  employed  in  the  kitchen 
and  bakehouse. 

On  the  male  side  we  are  shown  into  workshops,  where 
tailoring  and  shoemaking  are  carried  on.  We  also  are 
conducted  through  the  workshops  of  the  carpenter,  plumber, 
painter,  upholsterer,  and  blacksmith,  in  each  of  which  we 
find  generally  one  mechanic,  assisted  by  some  of  the  patients, 
employed  in  the  execution  of  all  the  various  work  and  repairs 
required  in  a large  establishment.  If  we  go  farther,  we 
shall  find  in  the  dairy  and  farm-yard,  numbers  of  patients 
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under  the  direction  of  qualified  attendants,  employed  in  the 
avocations  of  this  department  of  the  establishment. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  work  executed  by  these 
patients,  in  any  department  of  the  establishment,  is  so  singular 
or  inferior  as  the  knowledge  that  it  was  executed  by  such 
agency  would  lead  us  to  suppose  ; for  we  have  seen  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  made  with  as  much  neatness  and  regu- 
larity by  an  insane  patient,  as  by  an  ordinary  workman ; and 
we  have  seen  more  than  one  apartment  filled  with  handsome 
furniture,  in  the  shape  of  sideboards,  tables,  chairs,  and 
sofas,  all  manufactured  by  the  patients. 

We  have,  thus  far,  only  alluded  to  those  occupations  of 
patients  in  an  asylum,  which,  though  used  always  as  remedial 
pastime,  imitate  the  serious  ordinary  business  of  life  in  the 
world.  These  occupations  are  not  only  followed  by  those 
who,  whilst  in  the  world,  were  familiar  with  laborious  or 
mechanical  operations ; but  those  whose  previous  position  in 
life  rendered  them  unfamiliar  with  any  bodily  or  manual  exer- 
tion, other  than  ministered  to  their  whim  or  enjoyment,  are 
by  assiduous  persuasion,  induced  to  join  in  avocations  which 
repay  a little  toil  by  improved  appetite,  sound  sleep,  and  calmer 
spirit.  The  occupations  we  have  mentioned  are  among  the 
more  regular  resources  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the  remedial 
employment  of  its  inmates.  But  zealous  Superintendents 
have,  in  some  instances,  gone  beyond  the  instituted  means 
at  their  disposal ; and  where  they  deemed  a more  liberal 
range  of  objects  of  pursuit  and  occupation  was  required, 
have,  at  their  own  cost,  tried  the  experiment  in  individual 
cases,  with  the  happiest  results. 

Positive  amusement  occupies,  and  very  properly,  some  ot 
the  time  nearly  every  day,  of  the  less  seriously  aflected,  and 
the  convalescent  patient.  Some  are  assiduous  readers,  who 
are  sufficiently  supplied  witli  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
books.  Various  games  of  skill  and  chance  engage  the 
evenings  especially  of  the  inmates,  in  the  practice  of  which 
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there  are  some  proficients  among  the  Insane.  Literary  com- 
position of  tolerable  merit  is  not  unusual,  as  many  of  our 
readers  may  well  believe,  when  they  know  that  genius 
is  not  more  exempt  from  this  malady,  than  is  a duller 
intellect. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  internal  economy  of 
Asylums,  as  they  at  present  exist,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
quote  from  an  eminent  authority  on  this  subject,  his  view  of 
the  character  and  qualifications  necessary  to  superintend  the 
complicated  arrangements  we  have — we  confess — rather 
glanced  at  than  described. 

Dr.  Conolly,  in  his  work  “ On  the  Construction  and 
Government  of  Lunatic  Asylums,”  says, — 

“The  Medical  Superintendent  himself  should  deserve  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  governing  body,  and  should  possess  it.  His  repre- 
sentations should  always  he  received  with  respectful  attention,  and 
his  complaints  of  neglect  of  duty,  or  departure  from  his  plan  of 
managing  the  asylum,  should  he  investigated  promptly,  openly,  and 
with  care.  His  authority  cannot  he  impaired  without  detriment  to  the 
asylum,  through  every  part  of  which  his  influence  must  he  continually 
in  operation. 

“ The  task  undertaken  hy  him  is  one  of  considerable  physical  and 
mental  labour.  A daily  visit  to  so  many  insane  persons,  each  requiring 
to  he  accosted  so  as  to  do  some  good,  and  to  do  no  harm,  is  itself 
singularly  exhausting  to  any  officer  whose  heart  is  really  in  his  duty ; 
and  the  multiplicity  of  claims  on  his  attention  throughout  the  day 
affords  his  mind  scarcely  any  intervals  of  repose.  Unavoidable  excite- 
ments occur,  and  sometimes  he  is  engaged  in  scenes  of  violent 
agitation,  suddenly  arising,  and  where  his  interference  is  indispensable. 
Whatever,  therefore,  is  needlessly  done  to  harass  or  distress  the  mind 
of  an  officer  engaged  in  such  duty,  disqualifies  him  to  some  extent  for 
his  important  undertaking ; for  vigilantly  superintending  the  whole 
working  of  the  asylum  ; and  for  consoling,  enlivening,  animating,  and 
by  undisturbed  kindness  and  calmness  ever  guiding,  supporting  and 
controling,  more  or  less  directly,  the  minds  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
establishment. 

“It  is  to  him  that  the  whole  house  must  at  all  times  look  for  the 
principles  by  which  everything  done  is  to  be  regulated.  His  supposed, 
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or  his  known  wishes,  should  ho  present  to  the  mind  of  every  officer, 
and  every  attendant,  in  every  variety  of  accident ; and  his  character 
of  mind  and  heart  ever  in  their  view.  Indifference  on  his  part  must 
lead  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  execute  his  commands ; 
severity  exhibited  by  him  must  lead  to  brutality  on  the  part  of  his 
attendants. 

“ His  steady  discouragement  of  negligence,  his  known  abhorrence 
of  cruelty,  and  his  real  and  deep  sympathy  with  his  patients,  may  be 
reflected  from  every  humane  heart  in  the  asylum. 

“His  duty  comprehends  a wide  and  careful  survey  of  every  thing 
that  can  favourably  or  unfavourably  affect  the  health  of  the  mind  or 
body.  He  has  to  regulate  the  habits,  the  character,  the  very  life  of 
his  patients.  He  must  be  their  Physician,  their  Director,  their  Friend. 
The  whole  house— every  great,  every  trifling,  arrangement — the  dispo- 
sition of  every  officer  and  servant — should  be  in  perpetual  conformity 
to  his  views ; so  that  one  uniform  idea  may  animate  all  to  whom  his 
orders  are  intrusted,  and  the  result  be  one  uniform  plan. 

“ Nothing  should  be  done  without  his  sanction.  The  manners  and 
language  of  all  who  are  employed  in  the  asylum  should  but  reflect 
his ; for  everything  done  and  everything  said  in  an  asylum,  is  remedial 
or  hurtful;  and  not  an  order  should  be  given,  or  a word  spoken, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  director  of  the  whole 
establishment.” 

Having  thus  attempted  to  pourtray  the  general  appearance 
of  Lunatic  Asylums  for  the  Poor,  the  inmates  of  which  are 
cared  for  and  maintained  in  conformity  with  Government 
enactment,  we  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  there 
has  been  any  provision  made  for  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  those  afflicted  with  Insanity  in  the  classes  above 
pauperism  ; and  here  we  can  only  answer  in  the  negative,  in 
so  far  as  the  establishment  of  airy  institution  by  the  authority 
of  Government  is  concerned. 

Before  entering  into  a consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  classes  above  pauperism  are  at  present  accommo- 
dated, when  seclusion,  on  account  of  Insanity,  is  necessary, 
let  us  first  attempt  to  show  the  evils  under  which  they  too 
frequently  labour.  We  are  not  pleading  for  some  particular 
grade  in  society;  but  for  a community  of  suffering,  whose 
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ranks  are  filled  by  an  impartial  decree,  which  draws  its  victims 
alike  from  the  throne  and  the  altar — from  the  senate  and  the 
bar — from  the  pulpit  and  laboratory — from  studio  and 
counting-house — from  factory  and  store — from  workshop  and 
workhouse — from  barrack  and  gaol — from  city  and  field 
from  hamlet  and  wood — from  mountain  and  sea  5 a dismal 
throng — not  yet  to  the  grave — no! — where  then?  ’Tis  a 
long  story  if  quite  told. 

From  this  long  list  we  can  only  point  to  the  occupier  of 
the  workhouse,  as  not  uncared  for  by  special  and  paternal 
parliamentary  enactment.  By  the  establishment  of  Count)' 
Asylums,  the  pauper  lunatic  has  been  to  a great  extent  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  publicity  given  to  the  details  and  results  of 
management  in  those  institutions,  has  tended  to  modify  and 
improve  the  system  pursued  in  Private  Asylums  for  the  rich. 
Put  there  is  still  a large  class  of  persons  in  this  country, 
neither  wealthy  enough  to  resort  to  a good  Private  Asylum, 
nor  so  destitute  as  to  claim  the  privilege  of  paupers;  and  to 
patients  of  this  class  the  benefits  of  efficient  superintendence, 
and  of  enlightened  and  philanthropic  treatment,  have  not  yet 
been  extended.  Those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with 
Insanity,  know  the  great  amount  of  complicated  distress  and 
anxiety  that  falls  upon  those  unhappy  persons  in  whose 
families  any  member  is  attacked  with  mental  derangement. 
Industrious  and  regular  habits  are  often  interrupted  some 
time  before  the  nature  of  the  cause  is  suspected ; propriety 
of  conduct  is  disregarded  ; the  character  is  injured  ; employ- 
ment is  lost ; every  comfort  is  gradually  sacrificed ; and 
complete  destitution  is  sometimes  incurred  in  a vain  attempt 
to  overcome  or  conceal  so  serious  a calamity. 

Innumerable  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced  from 
families  whose  resources,  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  afford  the  patients  a chance  of 
cure  in  an  Asylum  admitting  patients  on  very  moderate 
terms.  In  such  cases,  at  present,  the  patients  seldom 
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receive  early  or  efficient  attention ; and  when  at  length  they 
have  fallen  into  the  class  of  paupers,  and  are  sent  to  the 
County  Asylums,  they  go  there  in  a state  of  confirmed 
malady,  and  with  very  diminished  chances  of  recovery. 
Even  when  a cure  happily  follows,  the  associations  into 
which  the  patients  have  been  forced,  often  leave  a disastrous 
impression;  they  regain  their  former  station  and  feelings 
with  difficulty,  and  are  exposed  to  such  anxieties  and  distress 
as  not  unfrequently  produce  a relapse. 

The  afflictions  which  follow  in  this  train  of  Insanity,  in 
families  of  a class  above  that  just  spoken  of,  and  yet  not 
wealthy,  are  perhaps  still  more  poignant.  Persons  of  good 
family  and  of  small  income ; officers  on  half-pay,  without 
fortune ; clerks  in  the  public  service,  or  in  offices  of  various 
descriptions,  with  salaries  dependent  on  their  continued 
exertions ; tradesmen  of  small  property,  or  retired  with  a 
scanty  independence ; clergymen  with  small  incomes ; men 
of  the  other  learned  professions,  who  have  no  other  means 
of  support;  tutors,  governesses,  and  many  others,  whose 
position  does  not  require  to  be  specified,  but  who  in  ordinary 
circumstances  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  respectable  life,  are 
at  once  involved  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  often 
eventually  reduced  to  absolute  poverty  and  want,  by  the 
occurrence  of  Insanity  in  themselves,  or  in  the  person  of  a 
wife,  a child,  a parent,  or  some  dependent  relative. 

For  such  cases  few  existing  establishments  hold  out  the 
exclusive  and  immediate  relief  which  could  alone  save  them 
from  the  fast  accumulating  miseries  consequent  on  a visita- 
tion, to  which  the  finest  and  most  active  minds  are  liable 
in  common  with  the  humblest. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired,  not  only  on  considerations 
of  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  sane,  but  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  treatment  of  those  whose  eccentricities,  harmless 
in  themselves,  yet  border  upon  Insanity,  that  society  should 
have  a guarantee,  in  complete  Government  establishments, 
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that  the  seclusion  of  any  of  its  members  should  neither  be 
instigated  nor  prolonged  by  motives  of  private  advantage. 
Then  might  we  hope  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
popular  prejudices  respecting  Insanity,  which  induce  the 
ignorantly  foolish — and  in  its  effects  often  fatal — desire  of 
its  concealment.  Then  might  we  hope  for  the  removal  of 
an  amazingly  fruitful  cause  and  subject  of  delusion  in  many 
of  the  Insane,  arising  from  not  unreasonable  doubts,  in  many 
instances,  of  the  purity  of  the  motives  for  their  seclusion 
and  its  continuance  ; which  doubts,  in  some  cases,  owe  their 
existence  to  knowledge  previously  obtained  in  common  with 
the  public,  of  atrocities  in  connection  with  Asylums,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  interested  vigilance  of  the  perpetrators, 
has  occasionally  reached  the  ears  of  society. 

We  shall  not  now  directly  attack  the  fallacies  respecting 
the  character  of  the  disease  in  question,  which  cause  it  more 
than  other  diseases  to  be  considered  as  a stigma  upon  a 
family ; except  to  assert  that  those  mistaken  views — not  only 
popular,  but  professional — respecting  its  nature,  are  active 
obstacles,  amongst  other  impediments,  to  its  early  treatment. 

When  a person  labours  under  an  attack  of  Insanity,  it  is 
generally  accompanied  with  delusions  of  greater  or  less  force 
and  intensity.  There  is  a want  of  the  faculty  of  drawing 
proper  conclusions  from  ordinary  circumstances ; and,  in 
offering  opposition  to  the  perverse  and  oblique  will  of 
the  sufferer,  and  preventing  him  from  following  the  dictates 
of  his  delusions,  much  violence  is  frequently  exhibited,  and 
three  or  four  men  have  to  be  engaged  to  restrain  the  patient. 
This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  home  treatment,  as,  besides  other 
and  serious  objections,  it  engenders  feelings  of  animosity 
against  the  relatives,  which  is  prejudicial  to  recovery  in 
many  ways.  “We  fully  appreciate  the  kindly  feeling  that 
would  retain  the  sufferer  at  home ; but  mental  diseases  are 
not,  in  respect  of  treatment,  to  be  compared  to  bodily 
diseases.  A person  may  be  treated  for  gout,  or  rheumatism, 
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or  any  bodily  ailment,  as  well — perhaps  better — at  home 
than  in  an  Hospital ; but  this  does  not  apply  to  mental 
disease ; for,  if  experience  has  ever  established  one  fact  more 
clearly  than  another,  it  is,  that  home  treatment,  in  all  cases 
of  mental  disease,  is  pernicious.  When  the  mind  is  affected, 
the  very  presence  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relation — 
probably  no  longer,  under  some  existing  delusion,  so  esteemed 
— provokes  excitement,  and  the  cure  of  the  patient  becomes 
indefinitely  retarded.”  Under  these  circumstances,  when  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  patient  should  be  removed  from 
home — where  all  is  fear,  hurry,  and  confusion — to  an  Insti- 
tution, where  there  are  facilities  for  care  and  treatment  adapted 
to  such  cases,  under  the  guidance  of  experience ; instead  of 
this,  the  best  course,  a middle  course  is  frequently  chosen,  and 
the  patient  is  sent,  under  the  care  of  a person  who  acts  as 
keeper,  or  attendant,  to  some  remote  and  quiet  cottage  at  a 
distance  from  home.  The  result  of  this  ill-advised  step  is 
generally  disastrous  either  to  the  recovery  or  life  of  the 
patient.  One  attendant  is  not  able  to  wait  properly  upon  a 
maniacal  patient  night  and  day,  whereas,  in  an  Institution, 
the  assistance  of  two,'  three,  or  four  men,  can  be  had  at  any 
moment,  and  a system  of  relief  carried  on  most  conducive  to 
the  patient’s  recovery.  Besides,  if  the  patient  should  be 
violent,'  it  is  necessary  to  use  restraint,  which  under  the 
circumstances  becomes  excessive,  and  tends  to  increase 
the  excitement  of  an  already  irritated  brain.  Further, 
the  patient  requires  that  assiduous  and  constant  attendance 
of  a medical  man,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  his  being 
resident  in  the  same  premises — an  arrangement  which,  though 
secured  in  a Public  Institution,  is  rarely,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  obtained  under  home  treat- 
ment; though  it  is  found  that  such  care,  early  bestowed,  leads 
in  general  to  rapid  recovery. 

We  cannot  therefore  urge  too  forcibly  the  importance  of 
securing  the  advantages  which  follow  from  early  treatment 
in  all  cases  of  Insanity. 
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Those  only  who  are  conversant  with  the  treatment  of  the 
Insane,  daily  witness  the  deep  and  irreparable  injury  sustained 
by  the  patient  in  consequence  of  the  delays  which  have  taken 
place  before  he  was  sent  to  an  Asylum ; and  how  frequently 
it  occurs  that  cases  which — had  they  been  subjected  to 
proper  treatment  on  the  first  accession  of  the  disease,  could 
have  been  easily  cured — have  been,  by  these  delays,  rendered 
incurable. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  urge  any  extension  of  those 
considerations  under  which  individuals  are  pronounced  to  be 
Insane,  as  we  are  more  disposed  to  limitation  than  extension 
of  such  considerations.  Our  object  is  simply  this  : that  those 
persons  who,  by  virtue  of  irresponsibility,  are  pronounced  by 
society  to  have  forfeited  their  liberty,  should  be  detained 
only  by  those  acting  for  the  Government,  in  charge  of  Officers 
in  receipt  of  a fixed  salary,  who  could  have  no  inducement 
or  temptation  to  prolong  the  detention  beyond  its  conditions. 

We  come  now  to  a general  investigation  of  the  existing 
legalised  provision  for  the  care  of  the  Insane  of  the  Middle 
and  Higher  Classes.  We  are  conscious  that  due  caution  and 
circumspection  will  be  looked  for  from  us  by  those  who  have, 
or  consider  that  they  have,  a vested  interest  in  preserving  a 
form  of  law  which  tolerates  that  any  member  of  society  may, 
on  the  plea  of  Insanity — possibly  only  temporary — be  com- 
mitted, for  detention  and  treatment,  to  the  charge  of  those 
who  have  a positive  interest  in  the  continuance  of  that 
charge ; — which  interest  is  only  counterbalanced  by  the  occa- 
■ sional,  and  possibly  nugatory,  inspection  of  a magistrate  or 
Government  Commissioner,  and  the  conscience  (or  want 
of  it),  and  the  particular  value  or  estimate  of  character  with 
the  world,  that  may  appertain  to  the  detainer. 

The  accommodation  for  the  seclusion  and  treatment  of  the 
Insane  of  the  Middle  and  Higher  Classes  in  this  country  is  of 
two  descriptions,  namely,  “Public  Hospitals,”  and  “Private 
Licensed  Houses  or  Asylums.” 
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Exclusive  of  the  County  and  Borough  Pauper  Asylums, 
established  in  conformity  with  special  Government  enactment, 
there  are — besides  Bethlehem  Hospital,  in  London,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  annual  proceeds  of  grants  made  by  the 
Crown  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  in  which  the 
lunatic  is  received  only  for  a limited  period — thirteen  Public 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  in  England  and  Wales.  Two  of  these 
thirteen — namely,  Guy’s  and  St.  Luke’s  Hospitals — receive  a 
limited  number  of  patients  free  of  charge  for  a more  or  less 
limited  period,  having  been  enabled  to  do  so  from  the  rich 
bequests  of  their  noble  founders  and  benefactors.  The 
other  eleven  institutions  owe  then-  existence  to  the  benevolent 
and  philanthropic,  and  have  generally  been  founded  by  the 
benefactions  of  the  rich  of  those  particular  localities  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  have  hitherto  received  no  assistance 
whatever  from  Government. 

If  we  examine  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy 
for  1850  and  1851,  we  shall  find,  that  not  one-third  of  the 
number  of  the  Insane  in  the  Middle  and  Higher  Classes  is 
accommodated  at  these  Public  Hospitals.  We  shall  also  find 
from  these  Reports  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Insane 
of  the  Middle  and  Higher  Classes  are  under  the  charge  of 
those  who  embark  in  the  business  of  keeping  “ Private 
Asylums”  or  “Licensed  Houses  for  the  Insane,”  as  profit- 
able pecuniary  speculations. 

Our  readers  have  not  gone  thus  far  with  us,  we  think, 
without  discovering  that  we  hold  it  to  be  wrong  in  principle, 
that  when  a person  becomes  affected  by  a disease — whatever 
its  name  may  be — which  virtually,  in  his  case,  suspends  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  places  him  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law,  that  this  person  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
fellow-subject  who  derives  a direct  pecuniary  benefit  from 
Ins  detention.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
there  arc  in  England  nearly  three  thousand  persons,  confined 
in  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  establishments  called 
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“ Licensed  Houses,”  the  proprietors  of  which  have  as  great 
an  objection  to  an  empty  house  as  a publican  could  have  to  a 
similar  predicament. 

The  sentiment  of  justice  to  fellow  man  comprised  in  the 
mandate,  “ Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto 
you” — and  which  has  induced  our  general  censure  of  a system 
which  has  witnessed,  under  its  influence,  who  shall  tell  how 
much  of  wrong,  cruel  wrong  ? — wrong  inflicted  to  conceal  a 
wrong — wrong  done  in  ignorance  of  right — wrong  inflicted 
by  brutality  or  indifference  of  keepers  or  then’  master — 
wrong  inflicted  by  cupidity  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  relatives, 
by  blood  or  interest — wrong  done  in  malice — wrong  heaped  by 
crime,  upon  evidence  to  still  it  down,  till  wrong  had  got  its 
ends,  and  dug  the  grave,  and  dropped  the  earth  upon  the 
coffin  lid  of  right;' — the  sentiment  of  justice  nevertheless 
compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  many  of  the  proprietors  of 
“Private  Licensed  Houses”  have  been,  and  are,  gentlemen  of 
education  and  principle,  as  well  as  of  high  intellectual  and 
professional  attainments,  who  have,  in  some  instances,  on 
account  of  their  success  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  mental 
derangement  occurring  in  their  ordinary  practice,  been 
solicited  so  frequently  to  undertake  the  cure  or  treatment  of 
the  Insane,  that  they  have  been  induced  to  make  it  their 
vocation. 

Such  men  may,  and  we  doubt  uot  have,  resisted  the 
temptations  incidental  to  their  calling.  But  under  the 
screen  which  the  worth  and  success  of  such  men  have 
created  in  their  profession,  numbers  of  others,  scarcely 
worthy  by  their  qualifications  to  undertake  even  the  duties 
of  keepers  in  the  establishments  of  their  worthier  brethren, 
emulous  of  the  comfortable  subsistence  frequently  secured, 
not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future,  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  “Private  Licensed  Houses,”  have  mendaciously 
undertaken  the  charge  of  the  liberties,  health,  moral  and 
physical  treatment,  and  even  lives,  of  their  suffering  fellow- 
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subjects,  with  no  more  fitness  for  the  task  than  would  enable 
them  to  perform  the  duties  of  a common  boarding-house. 

_ What  are  the  temptations  to  which  the  proprietors  of 
“Licensed  Houses”  are  particularly  exposed? 

1.  Reducing  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  to  limits 
incompatible  with  the  proper  performance  of  their  engage- 
ments to  society  in  reference  to  their  unfortunate  inmates. 

2.  Continued  detention  of  those  eligible  by  convalescence 
to  trial  at  least  in  society. 

3.  Accessibility  to  the  interested  suggestions  of  nominal 
friends  of  patients. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  first  mentioned  temptation  have 
been  many,  and  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  may  be  substan- 
tiated by  Reports  on  Asylums.* 

The  establishment  of  a house  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics 
is  generally  entered  upon  as  a money  speculation,  by  which 
the  proprietor  hopes  to  derive  a profitable  income,  and 
perhaps  to  realize  a small  fortune.  And  he  is  warranted  in 
this  expectation  from  the  success  which  he  sees  has  attended 
the  exertions  of  others  similarly  engaged. 

The  first  thing  he  (or  she,  for  frequently  ladies  are  the 
proprietors  of  Private  Asylums)  does,  is  to  look  out  for  some 
unoccupied  mansion  in  the  country,  situated  at  a convenient 
distance  from  some  large  town,  and  containing  a sufficient 
number  of  rooms  for  bed  rooms,  and  suitable  day  rooms. 
Having  taken  a lease  of  the  premises,  he  proceeds  to  make 
such  alterations  as,  while  leaving  ample  and  comfortable 
accommodation  to  the  domestic  part  of  the  establishment, 
appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
future  inmates. 

These  alterations  are  not  conducted  in  general  upon  the 
principle  of  contributing  in  the  greatest  degree  to  the  comfort 
of  the  patients  for  whom  they  are  intended,  in  respect  to 


* Vide  Commission  Reports,  1847. 
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warmth,  light,  ventilation,  dryness,  opportunities  of  exercise, 
occupation,  or  amusement;  but  upon  the  make-shift  principle 
of  doing  as  little,  and  at  as  little  expense  as  possible.  Even 
should  the  house  and  grounds  be  damp — a not  unfrequent 
circumstance — there  is  very  rarely  any  attempt  made — as  it 
involves  an  item  of  expense — to  remedy  the  evil  by  draining. 
Should  the  windows  be  too  large  they  are  barred  with  iron 
bars.  Ventilation  in  the  day  rooms  may  perhaps  be  attempted 
by  means  of  a noisy  revolving  contrivance  of  tin,  which 
keeps  up  a monotonous  din  all  the  year  round,  but  in  the  bed 
rooms  even  this  clumsy  substitute  for  efficient  ventilation  is 
not  adopted. 

While  these  operations  are  going  on,  considerable  exertions 
are  made  to  obtain  a License  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Justices.  The  License  is  granted;  often — too  often — without 
due  inquiry  into  the  character  or  qualifications  of  the  holder 
of  the  License,  who  at  once  enters  upon  the  important  trust, 
(as  a pecuniary  speculation)  of  responsibility  for  the  confine- 
ment, treatment— moral  and  physical — and  cure  if  possible, 
of  as  many  of  her  Majesty’s  lieges  pronounced  unsound  of 
mind,  as  he  can  obtain  the  care  of,  within  the  limits  of 
accommodation  afforded  by  his  establishment : and,  of  course, 
at  such  rates  of  periodical  payment  as  shall  leave  to  this 
philanthropist  as  large  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure 
as  may  be. 

Having  procured  the  License,  the  House  begins  to  receive 
patients  ; but  we  will  suspend  our  general  description  awhile 
to  particularise  how  patients  are  sometimes  obtained.  The 
proprietor  of  a “Licensed  House”  in  this  neighbourhood  has, 
within  the  last  eighteen  months,  issued  a circular  to  many  of 
the  medical  men,  to  the  effect,  that  “ he  would  (jive  a fee  to 
“ the  party  receiving  the  note,  for  every  patient  he  caused  to 
“ he  sent  into  his  establishment ; and  would  continue  to  pay 
“ the  same  fee  for  every  quarter  of  a year  that  the  patient 
“ remained  under  his  care” !! ! Is  not  this  an  instance  of 
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truculency,  presuming  equal  venality  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  an  honourable  profession  ? 

We  observed  that  the  house  of  this  friend  of  suffering 
humanity  begins  to  receive  patients;  in  time  is  fully 
occupied — by  inmates  obtained  we  hope,  not  by  means 
such  as  we  have  mentioned,  or  others  equally  laudable, — at 
any  rate,  the  house  is  full. 

Then  begins  a system  which  we  think  our  readers  will 
appreciate.  A set  of  out-buildings  is  run  up,  or  perhaps  the 
old  out-buildings  attached  to  the  place  are  put  in  such  a 
state  as  will  enable  some  of  the  worst  cases  to  be  sent  to 
them, — the  worst  cases  sometimes  meaning  only  the  worst 
paying  cases, — thus  relieving  the  mansion  of  much  of  the 
noise  and  smell  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  We  have, 
ourselves,  seen  out-buildings  of  this  character,  in  which 
many  a gentleman  would  not  have  kept  his  horses.  Let  the 
reader  picture  to  his  mind  a yard,  paved  with  rough  stones, 
about  eighteen  yards  long  by  about  twelve  yards  wide, 
surrounded  by  a wall  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  no 
shade  against  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  or  shelter  from 
the  rigour  of  winter : this  is  called  the  exercise  ground,  out 
of  which  and  the  house  the  patients  are  seldom  allowed  to 
go.  One  side  of  this  yard  is  bounded  by  the  wall  of  a 
building  two  stories  high,  in  which  there  are  several  small 
cottage  windows.  We  enter  the  building,  the  floor  of  which 
is  on  the  same  level  with  the  yard,  consequently  at  the  door 
of  which  there  is  no  step ; over  the  door  are  no  weather  eaves 
to  protect  us  from  the  rain  drops  that  fall  from  the  gutterless 
roof ; we  find  ourselves  in  an  apartment  about  ten  feet  broad 
by  about  forty  feet  in  length,  at  one  end  of  which  we 
observe  a fire-place — evidently  an  addition  since  the  room 
was  built — covered  over  with  a fire  guard.  This  piece  of 
mechanism  is  made  of  stout  iron  bars,  inserted  into  the 
ground,  the  other  end  being  built  into  the  wall  some  six  or 
eight  feet  high.  A door  can  be  opened  in  this  to  permit  the 
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fire  to  be  attended  to  ; at  other  times  the  door  is  secured 
with  a chain  and  padlock.  The  floor  is  flagged  and  sanded ; 
and  the  sole  furniture  consists  of  a double  row  of  narrow 
tables  and  benches  down  each  side  of  the  apartment;  a clear 
space  of  about  three  feet  being  left  in  the  centre  for  exercise. 
There  are  no  means  of  occupation  or  amusement,  no  books. 

In  this  apartment  from  twenty  to  thirty  patients  live  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  are  marshalled  to  the  room  above, 
which  serves  as  their  sleeping  place  or  dormitory. 

The  most  experienced  and  disinterested  have  often  much 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  precise  point  of  time  when  Insanity 
ends,  and  convalescence  is  established,  and  it  is  considered  of 
great  importance  to  try  some  patients  in  their  old  habits  of 
life  and  occupation,  as  a thorough  restorative  to  complete 
sanity : for,  sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  watch  carefully  the 
progress  of  cure,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  relieved  from 
detention  as  soon  as  reason  appears  to  have  resumed  its 
sway,  lest  he  should  sink  into  hopeless  despondency.  Let 
our  readers  judge  of  the  power  of  evil  still  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors  of  Private  Asylums. 

W e will  suppose  a case  so  "general  in  its  character  that  no 
person  belonging  to  this  class  of  proprietors  can  object  to  it 
as  personal.  One  of  this  class, — we  shall  not  say  one  of  the 
best,  but  a tolerably  favourable  representative  of  this  class, — 
has  his  house,  in  which  he  has  invested  the  whole  of  his 
capital,  filled  with  patients,  having  accommodation  for 
twenty,  for  whose  care  he  receives  for  each  perhaps  from 
£100  to  £250  per  annum.  He  has  been  going  on  pros- 
perously for  some  time,  and,  being  really  a well  disposed  * 
man,  has  a fair  reputation  with  the  world.  In  common  with 
his  fellow  mortals,  he  appreciates  the  comforts  and  even 
luxuries  of  existence ; and,  having  confidence  in  the  future, 
enjoys  his  income  as  he  lives.  He  lias  children,  who  must 
be  cared  for  and  educated  ; they  must  be  pushed  forward  in 
the  world;  the  sons  into  professions;  the  daughters  into 
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marriage  : laudable  objects  requiring  money.  Well,  money 
has  been  forthcoming  so  far,  and  lie  has  no  doubt  will  be 
for  any  future  contingency. 

It  happens,  however,  that  by  the  death  of  one  patient,  and 
the  cure  of  another,  his  complement  of  twenty  is  reduced 
to  eighteen.  But  both  deaths  and  cures  have  occurred  before 
in  his  establishment : he  has  hitherto  done  his  utmost  to 
make  cures  as  numerous  as  possible.  Has  not  his  profes- 
sional reputation  been  built  upon  cures  ? and,  consequently, 
when  any  vacancies  have  occurred,  has  he  not  had  more 
applications  for  admission  than  were  required  to  make  up 
his  complement  ? 

He  dismisses  another  of  his  patients  to  the  friends, 
sufficiently  relieved  to  warrant  a trial  in  society.  He  has 
now  only  seventeen,  instead  of  twenty;  and  somehow 
or  other  there  are  no  applications  as  formerly,  though 
he  has  spared  no  pains  to  give  publicity  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  Dr.  has  a vacancy  in  his  establish- 

ment for  the  Insane.  How  is  it  that  there  are  no  appli- 
cations ? Because  competition, — the  whip  of  society, — has 
at  last  found  out  the  madhouse.  He  has  already  begun  to 
suspect  the  truth,  wheu  he  receives  a visit  from  the  friends 
of  one  of  his  patients,  who  inform  him,  with  many  expressions 
of  regret,  that  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  losses  they  are 
compelled  to  remove  then'  relative  from  his  care,  as  they 
cannot  now  afford  to  pay  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  sum 
per  annum  which  they  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  for  their  afflicted  relative.  He  is  very  sorry,  of 
course,  for  the  misfortune  which  has  made  such  a step 
necessary ; and  he  is  also  a little  sorry  for  himself ; for  this 
is  one  of  his  £250  patients,  and  considered  incurable. 
However,  there  is  no  help  for  it ; the  patient  goes.  Sixteen 
is  now  his  number : ’tis  eighteen  months  since  he  had  the  full 
complement;  he  must  think  of  diminishing  his  expenses; — an 
attendant  is  dismissed.  Both  he  and  his  remaining  staff 
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become  aware  that  one  or  more  of  his  remaining  inmates  are 
unmistakeably  approaching  convalescence.  What  is  he  to 
do  ? he  sees  that  by  the  “fluctuations  of  trade”  his  business 
is  slipping  through  his  fingers. 

We  are  disposed  to  give  this  case  as  favourable  a 
consideration  as  possible.  But  would  any  of  our  readers, 
who  know  what  men  have  done,  and  will  do,  to  get  a com- 
fortable position  in  society,  and  to  maintain  it  when  gained, 
for  themselves  and  their  families ; would  any  of  our  readers, 
knowing  the  general  frailty  of  our  nature,  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  convalescents  we  have  just  mentioned,  would  be  the 
objects  of  the  doctor’s  and  his  attendants’  assiduous  atten- 
tions to  restore  them  to  their  friends  and  society  as  soon  as 
possible, — carrying  with  them  at  the  same  time  not  an 
inconsiderable  amount  of  income  ? If  our  readers  pronounce 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  said  convalescents  would  have 
just  as  good  a chance  of  a speedy  return  to  the  world  from 
the  doctor’s  hands,  under  the  circumstances  described,  as  if 
they,  the  said  convalescents,  in  the  same  state  of  health, 
were  in  the  care  of  the  medical  officer  of  a Public  Hospital, 
whose  income  is  fixed,  irrespective  of  the  Hospital’s  being- 
full  or  empty,  or  its  inmates  being  well  or  ill, — then  we  are 
afraid  that  some  of  our  readers  may  some  day  or  other  have 
a taste  of  one  or  other  system ; possibly  with  a chance  of 
slipping  through  the  needy  doctor’s  fingers. 

We  have  acknowledged  that  there  are  gentlemen  of  high 
principle  and  standing  in  their  professions,  who  have  under- 
taken the  care  of  the  Insane  in  “ Licensed  Houses but  we 
deny  the  plea  which  may  be  set  up  to  conserve  a system 
which  is  bad, — being  wrong  and  unjust  in  principle, — 
because  it  can  be  asserted  that  some  worthy  men  have 
preserved  their  integrity  under  the  system  ; and  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  righteous  who  live  under  it  and  by  it,  the  system 
ought  to  be  spared. 

We  have  given,  we  think,  a not  very  uncharitable  view 


of  the  temptation  to  which  the  less  distinguished  member 
of  his  profession  may  be  exposed,  and  from  which  nothing 
could  save  him  but  the  inflexible  principles  which  we  have 
not  chosen  invariably  to  ascribe  to  his  grade. 

There  is  another  rank  of  proprietors  of  “ Licensed  Houses,” 
however,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  with  few  exceptions,  that 
their  honour  is  shame,  and  who  by  their  demerit  deserve 
some  notice  here,  in  addition  to  that  we  have  already  given. 

We  are  not  about  to  surrender  ourselves  to  the  feelings  of 
indignation  and  hostility  towards  those  who  by  their  pro- 
ceedings convince  the  public,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  they 
only  consider  those  wretched  mortals  who  may  be  committed 
to  their  control, — by  those  who,  in  doing  so,  prove  their  utter 
unfitness  to  exercise  the  power  which  the  law  gives  them, — 
as  so  many  items  of  income.  These,  the  proprietors  of  the 
worst  class  of  “Licensed  Houses,” — often  the  largest — doing 
“ business”  on  the  principle  of  small  profits  and  quick  returns, 
who  offer  their  superfluous  philanthropy  and  sympathy  for 
their  afflicted  fellow- creatures,  through  the  medium  of 
insiduous  circulars*  to  medical  men,  and  a persevering 
system  of  impudent  puffing,-}-  and  who  are  glad,  if  not 


* We  gave  the  character  and  nature  of  one  of  these  circulars  at 
page  27. 

f The  mode  adopted  by  some  of  the  proprietors  of  “ Licensed 
Houses,”  of  hawking  about  for  patients,  and  puffing  then-  own  excel- 
lencies and  that  of  their  establishments,  is  well  exposed  in  the  last 
number  (January,  1852)  of  the  Psychological  Journal,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

“The  system  pursued  by  these  men  is,  we  admit,  calculated  to  injure 
materially  the  character  of  all  private  establishments,  to  limit  their 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  to  degrade  the  proprietors  in  public  and 
professional  estimation.  All  respectable  men  should  set.  their  faces 
against  the  disgusting  practice  referred  to.  If  a man  imagines  that  by 
investing  £300  or  £400  a-year  in  puffing  advertisements,  he  will  be 
able  to  escape  from  his  legitimate  insignificance,  and  fill  his  Asylum 
with  patients,  he  will  find,  to  his  cost,  that  he  has  much  overrated 
both  the  credulity  of  the  public  and  profession.  Unless  proceedings 
like  these  are  discountenanced,  men  of  character,  experience,  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  will  retire  altogether  from  the  management  of 
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satisfied,  to  squeeze  even  a few  pence  per  head,  of  weekly 
profits,  out  of  the  pittance  which  they  receive  with  their 
inmates ; it  is  not  with  these  proprietors  only  that  we  have 
to  do  now,  in  this  part  of  our  subject.  It  is,  we  deem,  our 
duty,  to  address  a few  words  of  remonstrance  to  those  who, 
having  relatives  or  friends  of  unsound  mind,  have  ignorantly 
or  mercilessly  committed  them  to  the  care  of  individuals, 
money  making  speculators,  rather  than  allow  them  to  receive 
the  advantages  of  a well-conducted  Public  Hospital,  owing 
its  existence  mainly  to  the  charity  of  the  benevolent.  To 
those,  who,  by  the  present  form  of  the  law,  are  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  to  choose  where,  and  with  whom,  a 
suffering  fellow-creatnre,  perhaps  a relative,  shall  be  secluded, 
to  receive  that  care  and  treatment  which  ought  alwrays  to 
be  directed  to  the  restoration  of  sound  health,  so  that  he  may, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  be  re-established  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  of  a sane,  uncriminal  member  of  the  community  ; 
to  these  we  say,  if  you  do  not  your  utmost,  in  conformity 
with  the  injunction,  “ Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you,”  to  secure  for  them  all  that  their 
condition  requires,  then  are  ye  guilty  of  their  blood. 

these  institutions,  and  they  will  he  left  solely  to  the  conduct  of  any 
ignorant  monied  adventurer  who  may  consider  this  a good  mode  of 
investing  his  capital.  The  profession,  as  a body,  should  refuse  its 
support  to  men  who  hy  their  proceedings  thus  degrade  an  honourable 
professional  occupation.  A correspondent  has  referred  to  the  proceedings 
of  one  proprietor  of  a private  asylum,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
occasionally  provincial  towns,  calling  upon  the  resident  medical  men, 
and  introducing  himself  and  puffing  his  establishment.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  this  person  is  refused  admission  into  the  hall,  he  satisfies 
himself  with  impudently  pushing  under  the  front  door  a large  card, 
upon  which  is  engraved  a sketch  of  his  ‘splendid  establishment,’  with 
a quantity  of  letter-press  descriptive  of  the  wonderful  capabilities  of 
himself  and  his  house.  This  man  has,  in  his  proceedings,  gono  some- 
what in  advance  of  ‘ Professor  Holloway  ’ and  ‘ Messrs.  Morrison  and 
Moat ; ’ for  these  pill-mongers  satisfy  themselves  with  advertising  their 
nostrums,  whilst  the  party  to  whom  wo  refer  travels  about  the  country 
like  a hawker  in  search  of  stray  lunatics.  Wo  have  heard  of  a London 
physician  of  some  standing  repudiating,  in  indignant  language,  the 
assumption  that  he  was  ‘specially  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  ; ’ and  we  heard  a physician,  also  of  position,  say,  that  he  should 
consider  it  less  degrading  to  keep  a public-house  than  an  asylum.” 

C 
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When  men  declare  that  evil  flourishes  under  any  system, 
it  is  usual,  as  well  as  advisable,  to  furnish  some  authority 
for  the  assertion ; we,  therefore,  now  lay  before  our  readers 
certain  facts,  taken  from  a mass  of  evidence  which  lay3 
before  us.  The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  in  their  report, 
entitled  “Further  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
1847,”  after  a horrible  account  of  the  disclosures,  relative  to 
Asylums,  which  have  been  made  consequent  upon  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  Commission,  say  : — 

“ These  facts  will  tend  to  show  how  advantageous,  and  indeed  how 
necessary,  is  the  frequent  visitation  of  all  Asylums.  It  is  indispen- 
sable that  powers  of  supervision  should  exist  in  every  case ; that  they 
should  be  vested  in  persons  totally  unconnected  with  the  establishment ; 
and  that  the  visitations  should  not  be  limited  in  point  of  number,  and 
should  be  uncertain  in  point  of  time ; for  it  is  most  important  to  the 
patients  that  every  proprietor  and  superintendent  should  always  be 
kept  in  expectation  of  a visit,  and  should  thus  be  compelled  to  maintain 
his  establishment  and  its  inmates  in  such  a state  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  as  to  exempt  him  from  the  probability  of  censure. 

“ We  are  satisfied,  from  our  experience,  that  if  the  power  of 
visitation  were  withdrawn,  all  or  most  of  the  abuses  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Investigations  of  1815,  1816,  and  1827  brought  to  light, 
would  speedily  revive,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  lunatic  would  be 
again  rendered  as  miserable  as  heretofore.” 

And  yet  further  on  in  the  same  Report  (pages  101  and 
102)  they  proceed  to  prove  that,  notwithstanding  the  active 
inspection  and  supervision  of  the  Commission,  there  are  still 
mercenary  people  who  consider  it  to  be  their  interest  to 
continue  mal -practices  and  abuses. 

“The  discovery  of  some  small  cells  or  closets  occupied  as  sleeping 
places  for  patients,  in  the  Asylum  at  West- Mailing,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  concealed  from  the  observation  of  both  Justices  and 
Commissioners,  until  they  were  discovered  by  the  Visiting  Commis- 
sioners in  September,  1843,  (see  Report  of  1844,  page  64,)  gave  rise  to 
the  enactment,  8 and  9 Vic.  c.  100,  s.  63,  by  which  every  Proprietor 
or  Superintendent  concealing,  or  attempting  to  conceal,  or  wilfully 
neglecting  to  show  any  part  of  a Licensed  House  or  Hospital,  &c., 
becomes  guilty  of  a misdemeanour.” 
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In  the  same  Report  the  Commissioners  further  say:—- 

“ We  now  propose  to  select  a few  of  the  more  prominent  eases  that 
have  required  our  interference,  in  order  that  your  Lordship’s  attention 
may  he  particularly  directed  thereto.  We  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
distinguish  these  cases  from  numerous  others  that  have  been  investi- 
gated by  us ; partly  from  their  importance,  and  partly  because  some  of 
the  facts  disclosed  in  some  of  these  cases  seem  to  suggest  the  necessity 
of  further  legislation  hereafter. 

“ In  the  first  instance,  we  shall  bring  under  your  observation  tho 
case  of  the  Gate  Helmsley  Retreat. 

“We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  of  our  having  recommended 
that  the  Licence  granted  to  Mr.  James  Martin  to  receive  Insane  persons 
into  Gate  Helmsley  Betreat , near  York,  should  be  revoked;  and  it  now 
remains  for  us  to  state  the  circumstances  upon  which  our  recommenda- 
tion was  founded. 

“ It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  James  Martin  was  the  sole  Proprietor 
of  this  Asylum,  and  that,  from  illness,  he  had  latterly  interfered  very 
little  with  the  Patients,  and  had  left  the  establishment  altogether  to 
the  management  of  Mrs.  Martin,  his  wife. 

“ The  first  Reports  made  by  the  Commissioners  and  Justices,  res- 
pecting this  Asylum,  were  by  no  means  condemnatory.  Complaints, 
however,  having  reached  us  from  various  quarters,  as  to  the  diet, 
bedding,  and  general  treatment  of  the  Pauper  Patients,  and  there  being 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  former  Visitors  (Commissioners  and 
Justices)  might  have  been  deceived  by  the  representations  made  to 
them,  we  thought  it  right,  in  January,  1846,  to  direct  a special  inves- 
tigation to  be  made,  in  order  to  determine,  as  accurately  as  might  be, 
the  real  character  of  the  Asylum,  and  of  the  parties  having  the 
management  of  it. 

“ Previously  to  this  time,  we  had  received  a Report  (from  two  of  our 
colleagues),  stating  that  the  bedding  in  several  of  the  sleeping-rooms 
was  scanty ; the  clothing  of  several  male  Patients  very  indifferent ; 
and  the  attendance  exceedingly  deficient ; and  also  that  the  attics  wore 
too  much  crowded,  notwithstanding  that  the  house  itself  was  spacious : — 
and  the  Commissioners  who  made  this  Report,  suggested  that  an  extra 
visit  should  be  made  to  the  Asylum. 

“ In  pursuance  of  our  directions,  a special  visitation  was  made  to 
Gate  Helmsley  Retreat,  on  the  18th  January,  1846,  upon  which  occasion 
the  Visiting  Commissioners  reported  that  they  found  a great  deficiency 
of  attendants,  (thirty-eight  female  Patients  being  distributed  through 
three  wards,— one  of  the  wards  being  at  some  distance  from  the  others, 
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— under  the  care  of  only  one  nurse) ; a great  deficiency  of  seats  or 
forms, — a considerable  portion  of  the  Patients  being  compelled  either 
to  stand,  or  sit  on  the  floors  or  tables  ; and  a great  deficiency  of  bed- 
clothes, which  they  considered  quite  insufficient  for  the  Patients  at 
that  cold  season  of  the  year.  They  learned  also,  that  two  male  Patients 
slept  in  one  bed,  and  three  female  servants  in  another,  although  there 
were  many  beds  unoccupied.  In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  stated 
that  they  considered  there  were  great  and  obvious  defects  in  the  estab- 
lishment, as  regarded  the  Pauper  Patients,  whose  comforts  appeared  to 
be  very  much  neglected. 

“ This  Report  appeared  so  unfavourable,  that  we  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Visiting  Justices  (whose  visits  are 
by  law  more  frequent  than  our  own,  and  who  have  readier  means  of 
inspection)  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  Report,  a copy  of  whicli 
was  transmitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  Visiting  Justices. 

“ In  consequence  of  our  communication,  the  Visiting  Justices  in- 
spected the  Asylum  on  the  3rd  of  March  following,  and  reported  that 
the  defects  noticed  by  the  Visiting  Commissioners  ‘ seemed  to  have 
been  remedied.’  They  adverted  also  to  the  diet,  in  general  terms,  not 
specifying  the  quantity  given  at  any  particular  meal,  except  that  they 
stated  that  the  patients  had  eight  ounces  of  bread  at  breakfast,  and 
the  same  quantity  at  supper.  This  statement  was  quite  erroneous, 
and  was,  without  doubt,  the  account  given  to  the  Justices  by  Mrs. 
Martin. 

“ A want  of  sufficient  food,  warmth,  bedding,  and  clothing,  so  far  as 
respected  the  Pauper  Patients  in  this  Asylum,  was  fully  established  on 
subsequent  visits  of  the  Commissioners. 

“ The  next  visit  made  to  this  establishment  was  on  the  21st  July, 
1846,  when  the  Visiting  Commissioners  reported, (amongst  other  things, 
that  two  male  Patients  slept  alone  in  one  room : that  three  or  four 
single  rooms  were  very  offensive ; that  the  attics  were  ill- ventilated ; 
that  one  of  the  yards  was  unfit  for  exercise ; that  there  was  a dearth 
of  amusements  and  employments ; and  that  they  (the  Commissioners) 
were  induced  to  think  that  rugs  winch  were  not  used  were  thrown  on 
the  Pauper  beds,  to  conceal  the  defect  of  bed-clothing. 

“ They  further  report  that  they  saw  the  dinner  (meat  and  potatoe 
pies)  distributed,  and  were  of  opinion  that  less  than  an  ounce  of  meat 
was  allotted  to  each  Pauper  Patient. 

“ In  consequence  of  what  they  observed  at  this  visit,  and  of  some 
representations  made  to  them  on  the  following  day,  by  a person  of 
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respectability  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Commissioners  thought  it 
their  duty  to  make  a second  visitation  to  the  Asylum  at  Gate  Helmsley, 
on  the  23rd  July.  On  this  occasion,  besides  making  inquiries  of  a 
Patient  then  about  to  be  liberated  (and  who,  in  fact,  was  liberated  a 
few  days  afterwards),  they  examined,  upon  oath,  the  cook,  the 
principal  nurse,  and  the  principal  male  attendant  of  the  establishment. 
They  had  previously  asked  Mrs.  Martin  as  to  the  dietary,  who  spoke 
of  it  generally  as  being  very  liberal,  and  specifically  stated  that  each 
male  and  female  Pauper  had  eight  ounces  of  bread  for  breakfast  and 
the  same  quantity  for  supper.  The  statements  made  by  the  cook,  the 
nurse,  and  the  male  attendant,  however,  (which  were  extracted  from 
them  with  difficulty),  proved  that  the  male  Paupers  had  about  six 
ounces,  and  that  the  females  had  four  ounces  and  a quarter  of  bread 
only  (instead  of  eight  ounces),  with  some  skimmed  milk  (occasionally 
mixed  with  water)  for  breakfast  and  supper. 

“ It  appeared  also,  from  the  evidence,  that  on  two  days  of  the  week 
the  patients  had  meat  for  dinner,  on  two  other  days  meat  and  potatoe 
pies,  and  on  two  other  days,  soup  with  suet  dumpling.  On  the  days 
when  meat  was  given  for  dinner,  five  pounds  only  of  beef  (with  suet 
dumpling  and  vegetables)  were  divided  amongst  the  fifty-one  Paupers 
then  in  the  Asylum,  being  about  one  ounce  and  a half  of  meat  for  each 
Patient.  On  the  days  when  meat  and  potatoe  pies  were  given,  between 
four  and  five  pounds  of  meat  were  put  into  the  pies,  which  were  to 
suffice  for  ninety-one  patients;  namely,  forty  private  Patients,  and  the 
fifty-one  Paupers;  the  pies  of  the  private  Patients  were,  however, 
made  the  best.  Presuming,  therefore,  that  of  the  seventy-two  ounces 
of  meat  (four  pounds  and  a half)  put  into  the  potatoe  pies,  forty-two 
ounces  were  appropriated  to  the  forty  private  Patients,  (which  we  think 
a reasonable  presumption),  thirty-two  ounces  only  would  remain  to  be 
divided  amongst  fifty-one  Paupers,  being  little  more  than  hall-an- 
ounee  for  each. 

“ A report  to  this  effect  having  been  made  to  our  Board,  by  the 
Visiting  Commissioners,  we  - resolved  immediately  to  exercise  the 
power  given  to  us  by  the  82nd  section  of  the  Act  8 and  9 Vic.  c.  100, 
and  accordingly  issued  an  order  for  the  regulation  of  the  Pauper 
dietary  at  Gate  Helmsley  Asylum.  The  effect  of  the  regulation  was 
in  almost  all  respects  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food. 

“ The  next  visit  requiring  notice,  was  made  by  the  Justices  on  the 
5th  December,  1846,  upon  which  occasion  they  remarked  that  requisite 
attention  was  not  paid  to  warmth ; that  the  passages  were  extremely 
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cold  ; that  the  day-rooms  had  very  insufficient  fires ; and  that  the  bed- 
covermg  of  all  the  Pauper  Patients  was  quite  insufficient  for  the 
winter  season. 

“ This  visit  was  succeeded  by  two  visits  made  by  the  Commissioners 
on  the  30th  January  and  1st  February,  1847,  when  they  reported 
(amongst  other  things),  that  the  bedding  of  the  Pauper  Patients  was 
insufficient,  and  in  some  cases  so  scanty  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  the 
season  ; that  in  several  cribs  one  rug  and  a sheet  constituted  the  whole 
upper  covering;  and  that  in  other  beds  there  were  only  a pair  of  sheets, 
a ragged  blanket,  and  a rug;  that  the  clothing  was  in  some  cases 
ragged  and  dirty;  that  there  were  females  apparently  suffering  from 
want  of  covering  ; and  that  there  were  several  of  the  males  without 
stockings.  They  further  report  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Asylum 
stated,  on  oath,  that  the  dietary  ordered  by  us  had  been  departed  from, 
tea  having  been  substituted  for  milk,  and  water  mixed  with  the  milk 
when  the  quantity  was  insufficient ; that  he  had  frequently  remon- 
strated on  the  insufficiency  of  the  milk,  without  effect ; that  there  was 
deficiency  of  stockings,  and  that  he  thought  the  epileptic  and  idiotic 
patients  (whom  it  was  difficult  to  keep  warm)  would  have  been  better 
with  stockings ; that  in  many  cases  he  thought  there  had  not  been 
sufficient  bedding  for  the  Paupers;  that  four  days  only  before  the 
deaths  of  two  epileptic  Patients,  he  had  procured  bed-clothing  for  them, 
but  that  until  that  time  they  had  not  had  sufficient  bedding ; and  that, 
although  when  Patients  became  sick,  he  could  obtain  sufficient  clothing, 
yet  the  previous  want  of  clothing  might  have  aggravated  their  illness. 

“ Considering  all  these  facts ; considering  also  that  the  evils  had 
been  of  considerable  duration,  and  that  there  had  been  repeated  re- 
monstrances on  the  subject,  all  which  had  proved  fruitless ; that  the 
Proprietor  of  this  Asylum  had  violated  his  trust,  and  had  sacrificed  the 
health  and  comforts  of  the  Insane  poor  for  the  mere  objects  of  gain, — 
we  thought  that  he  was  altogether  an  unfit  person  to  have  the  care  of 
Lunatics,  and  accordingly  recommended  that  the  License  should  be 
revoked,  and  it  was  revoked  accordingly.” 

Again,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  August, 
1850,  they  say : — 

“ The  condition  of  the  Licensed  House,  called  Ecllc  I ue  House,  near 
Devizes,  has  repeatedly  given  us  great  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  The 
defects  from  time  to  time  brought  under  our  notice  have  been  occa- 
sionally remedied  in  part,  but  at  no  period  has  the  state  of  this  House 
met  with  our  entire  approbation.  Recently,  the  want  of  accommodation 
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and  comforts  for  the  patients,  and  the  defects  of  management,  have 
been  so  reprehensible  as  to  induce  us  to  bring  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Justices  of  the  County  of  Wilts.  In  November 
last  the  Visiting  Commissioners  found  cause  to  animadvert  upon  the 
want  of  proper  drainage ; on  the  offensive  state  of  the  privies  ; on  the 
want  of  single  rooms ; on  the  dampness  of  some  of  the  dormitories  ; on 
the  insufficiency  of  bedclothes ; and  on  the  excess  of  male  patients 
beyond  the  number  limited  by  the  license.  And  in  April  last,  it 
appears  by  the  entry  of  the  visiting  Commissioners,  that  the  patients 
in  the  refractory  wards  were  in  a most  uncomfortable  state ; that  their 
dresses  were  dirty  and  ragged ; that  their  supply  of  seats  was  insuffi  • 
cient ; that  they  had  no  tables  for  their  meals  ; that  their  sheets  were 
in  almost  every  instance  too  short ; that  the  means  of  washing  were 
altogether  inadequate ; that  the  dormitories  were  in  various  respects 
deficient  in  comfort ; that  there  were  no  amusements  for  the  females ; 
that  there  were  no  books  for  the  use  of  the  patients ; that  the  medical 
registers  were  very  incorrectly  kept ; that  the  result  of  the  Commis- 
sioners’ observations  and  inquiries  respecting  the  diet  was  most 
unsatisfactory;  that  the  stock  of  clothing  and  bedding  provided  for  the 
pauper  patients  was,  as  to  every  article,  extremely  deficient ; and  that 
the  number  limited  by  the  license  had  been  again  exceeded. 

“ On  referring  to  the  Entries  made  by  the  Commissioners  at  their 
former  visits  to  this  Establishment  during  the  last  five  years,  we  found 
that  the  number  limited  by  the  license  had  been  exceeded  three  times  ; 
that  the  dietary  had  been  called  in  question  three  times  ; that  the  bed- 
ing  had  been  noticed  as  defective  six  times ; the  premises  as  defective 
four  times ; the  want  of  single  rooms  for  violent  patients  three  times  ; 
mechanical  restraint  as  being  excessive  five  times ; and  finally,  that 
the  rooms  and  general  accommodation  for  the  patients  had  been  noticed 
as  defective  and  offensive  in  almost  every  Entry.  We  therefore 
caused  a copy  of  the  Commissioners’  last  Entry  to  be  laid  before  the 
local  Visitors  of  the  Asylum,  and  afterwards  caused  a copy  of  the  same 
Entry,  and  also  a memorandum  of  the  various  defects  noticed  by  the 
several  Commissioners  at  their  former  visits,  to  bo  transmitted  to  the 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  tbe  County  of  Wilts,  accompanied  by 
a letter  from  this  Board,  dated  12th  June,  1850,  in  which  we  requested 
him  to  lay  the  copies  before  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Session,  in  order 
that  they  might  consider  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  to  grant  a 
license  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the  proprietor  of  Belle  Vue  House.  We  also 
stated  that  the  general  result  of  our  visits  had  been  to  convince  us  that 
the  comforts  of  the  patients  had  been  disregarded  by  the  proprietor, 
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and  that  the  various  defects  in  the  Asylum  had  been  owing  mainly  to 
his  having  failed  to  expend  a fair  and  sufficient  sum  for  the  care, 
clothing,  and  maintenance  of  the  paupers,  in  return  for  the  payments 
made  to  him  by  the  parishes.  We  further  remarked  upon  the  serious 
responsibility  which  rested  upon  ourselves  and  the  Justices,  in  reference 
to  pauper  lunatics  confined  in  licensed  houses,  by  saying  that,  were 
Belle  Vue  House  within  the  Metropolitan  district,  we  should  feel  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  refuse  to  continue  Mr.  Phillips’s  license. 

“ Another*  licensed  house,  called  Kingsland  Asylum,  near  Shrews- 
bury, in  which  the  lunatics  of  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury  have  been 
for  a long  time  confined,  has  also  been  repeatedly  the  subject  of  ani- 
madversion by  the  members  of  this  Board,  both  as  regards  its  general 
fitness  for  the  reception  of  pauper  patients,  and  its  defective  condition 
in  various  particulars.  The  dirty  and  offensive  condition  of  the  gutters, 
privies,  and  airing  courts ; the  dampness  of  the  walls,  and  defective 
drainage,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  clothing  and  bedding  provided  for 
the  paupers,  have  been  strongly  commented  on  ; and  when  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  this  house  in  1849,  it  was  found  necessary  to  urge  upon 
the  proprietor,  (amongst  other  points)  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  the 
use  of  warm  baths,  and  the  adoption  of  an  improved  diet.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  occupy  your  Lordship’s  time  by  detailing  the  steps  we  took 
to  bring  the  very  discreditable  condition  of  this  establishment  under 
the  consideration  of  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury.” 

At  tlie  Gloucestershire  Quarter  Sessions,  held  2nd  January, 
1849,  the  Chairman  Reports  that  when  officially  visiting 
F House  or  Asylum,  he 

“ Went  into  the  following  rooms : — The  gentlemen’s  day-room  called 
the  library — there  are,  however,  no  books  in  it ; there  is  a bad  smell  in 
this  room,  which  is  inhabited  by  three  gentlemen  patients ; the  smell 
is  accounted  for  by  a water-closet  opening  only  into  the  room.  There 
are  no  fixed  baths  in  the  establishment,  either  for  male  or  female 
patients.  There  is  a moveable  bath,  in  which  wc  found  a hen’s  nest 
with  eggs  iii  it — the  hen  leaving  it  and  a warm  egg  on  our  approach.  ’ 

“ We  saw  Mr. ; the  water-closet  which  he  uses  is  a vile  place,  and 

perfectly  dark.”  “The  seventh  room,  occupied  by  Mr. , (whose 

friends  pay  nearly  £4  a woek)  was  only  6 ft.  11  inches  high,  and  about. 
4 ft.  high  to  the  slope  of  the  roof.  Tho  room  adjoining  it  is  only  fit  for 
a closet;  it  receives  its  only  light  by  a window  opening  to  the  stair- 
caso;  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  a keeper’s  room,  to  which  it  is  appropriated. 
Tho  next  room  is  also  an  attic,  and  to  our  surprise  had  four  beds  in  it ; 
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the  height  in  the  centre  was  only  7 ft.,  the  length  21  ft.  4 inches,  the 
width  11  ft.  3 inches,  the  height  to  the  slope  of  the  roof  4 ft.  2 inches. 
The  beds  were  only  (on  an  average)  17  inches  apart;  this  room  was 
appropriated  to  three  patients  and  a keeper, — those  patients  paying 
from  one  guinea  and  a half  to  two  guineas  per  week. 

“ Of  the  bedrooms  appropriated  to  ladies,  Miss room  is  only  6 ft. 

I inch  wide,  no  fire-place,  but  lofty  ; she  had  63  plants  in  flower  pots  in 

it.  Miss room  is  an  attic,  only  3J  ft.  to  the  slope  of  the  roof ; it  is  a 

three-cornered  room,  and  a very  had  room  for  a patient.  Miss room, 

the  next  adjoining,  is  still  worse,  only  6§  ft.  wide,  7 ft.  2 inches  high, 

II  ft.  8 inches  long,  height  to  the  slope  of  the  roof  3 ft.  Of  the  ladies’ 
bedrooms,  two  are  good,  two  are  middling,  and  two  are  very  bad — 
wholly  unfit  for  patients.  There  is  an  outer  room  used  for  a dirty  lady 
patient,  only  5 ft.  10  inches  wide,  11  ft.  long;  this  room  is  exceedingly 
offensive  in  smell;  , the  patient  is  strapped  to  her  bed  every  night. 
There  are  in  this  establishment  no  strong  or  padded  rooms. 

“ Many  of  the  patients  are  lodged  in  rooms  infinitely  worse  than 
pauper  patients  in  the  Comity  Asylums. 

“ It  may  be  argued  that  patients  are  not  forced  by  law  into  a parti- 
cular Private  Licensed  House;  that  the  relatives  may  select  that 
affordiug  the  best  accommodation  on  certain  terms;  and  that  they 
must,  on  the  admission  of  such  patients,  and  at  subsequent  visits  to 
them,  be  cognizant  of  the  rooms  they  occupy.  But  experience  has 
shown  those  conversant'  with  Lunatic  Asylums,  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  interest  of  the  relatives  in  the  imprisoned  patient  gradually  ceases ; 
and,  also,  that  such  visits  are  discouraged,  and  we  have  ascertained  that, 
when  they  occur,  the  patients  are  invariably  taken  to  the  visiting  room. 

Again,  in  Sessions,  March,  1849,  the  Chairmain  reports, 
that — 

“ Mr.  L.  B we  found  as  before,  standing  in  his  room  clothed  in  his 

shirt  and  stockings.  Neither  violent  nor  noisy,  idiotic  nor  imbecile ; 
apathy  and  inertness— an  inertness  from  some  monomaical  delusion 
that  he  is  undergoing  some  sort  of  penance  or  probation,  but  which 
is  to  have  a termination— formed  the  leading  features  of  his  maladv. 
For  fifteen  years  in  confinement,  for  ten  years  at  least  not  out  of  doors, 
because  for  these  ten  years  he  had  not  been  dressed , — with  shirt  and 
stockings  on,  but  without  shoes,  and  with  no  other  clothing  but  a 
quarter  of  a blanket  tied  round  his  shoulders,  and  another  quarter 
under  his  loins ; his  beard  allowed  to  grow  unshaved  and  untrimmed— 
in  consequence,  in  spitting,  it  retains  a stratum  of  saliva  from  his 
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mouth.  Though  past  dinner  time,  his  breakfast  was  untouched.  On 
our  last  visit,  he  had  then  by  his  bedside  the  dinner  and  supper  of  the 
previous  day,  and  the  breakfast  of  that  day,  though  past  the  dinner 
hour.  Such  a lengthened  confinement,  in  such  a place,  would  convert 
the  energy  of  mind — producing  the  exercise  in  the  dismal  court  at- 
tached to  his  ward,  of  a few  paces  long  and  a few  paces  broad,  round 
which  at  first  he  used  to  run — into  violent  mania,  imbecility,  or,  as  in 
his  case,  apathy.  To  the  termination  of  his  penance,  or  probation,  and 
his  ultimate  recovery,  he  forcibly  alluded  on  our  second  visit.  If  his 
recovery  were  aimed  at,  the  working  upon  this  feeling  of  expected 
relief — excited  by  exercise,  and  allowed  to  breathe  again  pure  air 
abroad,  and  diverted  from  constantly  brooding  over  his  fancies  by  the 
sight  of  external  objects — his  latent  energies  would  be  raised,  and  a 
more  healthy  state  of  mind  gradually  induced.” 

At  Sessions  meeting  October,  1849,  it  was  reported  : — 

“ Forced  at  length  to  shoe,  to  clothe,  to  shave,  and  to  make  him  take 
exercise,  each  of  which  had  been  previously  stated  to  be  impossible,  he 
so  rapidly  progressed  towards  a healthy  tone  of  mind  and  body,  that 
his  friends  took  him  out  to  reside  at  home  in  a city.  From  the  want, 
as  I hear,  of  judicious  treatment,  his  old  habits  gradually  there  re- 
turned, till  he  was  again  placed  in  another  Asylum,  where,  however, 
having  received  proper  attention,  he  has  again  recovered. 

The  Chairman  reports  at  the  July,  1849,  meeting  of  the 

Sessions,  the  following  case  of 

“ J.  D.,  now  about  fifty  years  of  age.  About  twenty  years  ago,  living 

as  a private  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of Asylum, 

but  of  a nervous  temperament,  was  inveigled  into,  or  voluntarily 
entered  the  open  door  of  the  Asylum,  and  was  confined  in  it  for  nearly 
twenty  years — detained  there  during  the  whole  time  against  his  will, 
and  contrary  to  law. 

“ In  the  book  in  which  the  Superintendent  keeps  his  medical  certifi- 
cates, is  the  following : — ‘ I hereby  declare  that  I voluntarily  place 

myself  under  the  care  of in  his  establishment ; and  1 promise  to 

submit  myself  to  the  rules  and  regulations  thereof ; aud  fully  authorize 
him  to  make  use  of  whatever  measures  he  may  judge  necessary  to 
ensure  my  doing  so.  Signed,  J — D — .’  Thus  the  proprietor  consti- 
tutes himself  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  patient,  and  makes  such 
patient — certified  by  two  medical  men  to  be  insane — bind  himself  to 
him  by  a written  agreement,  as  if  he  had  been  sane.  1 need  hardly 
say,  that  the  detention  of  this  patient  for  nearly  twenty  years — during 
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which  the  proprietors  have  pocketed  £2,632  of  his  money— is,  from  the 
first,  wholly  illegal.  Why  did  not  the  law  protect  D — from  an  im- 
prisoment  of  nearly  twenty  years  ? Simply  because  he  had  property* — 
landed  property  at  nearly  £200  a year  value,  which  he  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  two  parties — from  whom  he  received  no  letter  during  these 
twenty  years — who  never  rendered  him  any  account  of  their  intromis- 
sions, and  had  so  far  applied  the  proceeds  to  themselves,  as  to  become 
£400  in  arrear  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Asylum— making,  what  perhaps 
they  might  most  desire,  undisputed  possession  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Had  he  been  a pauper,  his  harmless  delusions  might  have  been 
overlooked ; or,  if  sent  to  a public  Asylum,  he  would  most  likely  have 
been  cured.  The  interest  of  others,  would  have  been  not  to  confine — 
or  if  confined,  to  cure  and  dismiss  him.  Having  property,  the 
interests  of  others  were  to  confine  ; when  confined,  not  to  cure,  but  to 
retain  him. 

“ He  was  released  by  me  in  February  last,  not  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  but  upon  my  own  responsibility,  as  having  been  for  twenty  years 
illegally  confined.  Placed  at  first  in  the  County  Asylum,  he  has  been 
since  April  in  quiet  lodgings ; and  after  having,  for  the  last  four  years 

of  bis  confinement  at  the House,  been  refused  and  allowed  to  remain 

without  exercise — he  now  takes  daily  long  walks,  unrestricted  and  unat- 
tended. His  property  is  also  secured  for  him  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
though  there  are  unliquidated  arrears  of  about  £800.”* 

Again,  in  Report,  July  1849,  a father,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  the  proprietor  of  another  Asylum,  is  persuaded  to 
sign  a blank  order,  to  enable  the  proprietor  to  receive  his 
dissipated  son  as  a hoarder , not  as  a patient ; for  he  says — 

“ As  to  my  son  having  given  any  proofs  of  Insanity,  I never  made  such 

a declaration  to  any  one.  I authorised  Mr. to  fill  up  the  blank  paper 

I signed,  so  far  as  to  use  such  restraint  as  he  might  deem  necessary  to 
keep  my  son  from  those  bad  habits  to  which  he  was  prone.” 

“ Thus  acting  on  the  suggestion,  and  depending  upon  the  report  of  Mr. 

M , he,  though  on  the  spot,  declined  to  .meet  his  son.  Under  the 

groundless  pretext  of  Insanity,  a Lunatic  Asylum,  licensed  by  this  Court 
has  thus  been  converted  into  a Bastile,  to  which  the  father  (as  under  the 


* We  refer  the  reader,  for  full  details  of  these  and  other  cases,  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.— See  Re- 
ports for  1844,  1847,  1850.  Also  to  the  various  Reports  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
(iloucestershire  Qunrter  Sossions  for  1849,  1861. 
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ancient  laws  of  France)  has  committed  his  dissipated  son  to  confinement 
—using the  “order”  as  a leltre-de  cachet. 

Our  readers  must  not  imagine  that  it  is  not  possible  such 
abuses  can  exist  at  the  present  day,  for  we  shall  now  conclude 
our  extracts  by  a quotation  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy,  published , January , 1852,  which  will, 
we  think,  carry  conviction  to  the  most  sceptical,  that  abuses 
do  exist ; and,  so  long  as  the  system  of  confining  the  Insane 
in  Private  Licensed  Houses  is  permitted,  will  continue  to 
exist,  notwithstanding  the  most  assiduous  and  energetic 
supervision  which  the  Commissioners  or  Magistrates  can 
exercise.  The  Commissioners  say,  that — 

“ Defects  of  a serious  character  have  been  less  frequent,  and  they  have, 
in  every  instance,  been  promptly  noticed,  and  generally  corrected  without 
delay.  In  ordinary  cases,  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  record  the 
opinions  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Visitors’  Books  at  the  several 
Licensed  Houses. 

“ But  in  the  case  of  fifty  entries,  made  in  the  books  of  thirty-six 
Licensed  Houses,  the  abuses  and  defects  animadverted  on  by  the  Visiting 
Commissioners  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  direct 
communications  from  this  Board. 

“ These  communications  had  reference  principally  to  the  following 
subjects,  viz : — Restraint,  15  ; Neglect,  1 ; Bedding  and  Clothing,  20; 
Warming  and  Ventilation,  8 ; Cleanliness,  7 ; Attendance,  7 ; Diet,  9 ; 
Occupations  and  Amusements,  10;  Airing  Courts,  3;  Furniture  and 
Utensils,  11 ; Baths  and  Lavatories,  2;  Drains,  5 ; Excess  of  Number,  1 ; 
Management  and  Treatment,  4;  Case  Book  and  Medical  Register,  27  ; 
Total,  120. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that 
we  observe  that  those  who,  from  them  official  position,  must 
be  fully  acquainted  with  these  evils,  entertain  a strong  and 
decided  opinion  against  the  continued  existence  of  Private 
Licensed  Houses  or  Asylums  for  the  Insane. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy — 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury — at  a meeting  held  at  the  end  ol  1851, 
in  Staffordshire,  is  reported  to  have  said,  “ that  lie  hoped  to 
live  to  sec  the  day  when  every  Private  Asylum  in  England 
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would  be  abolished,”  and  we  feel  assured  that  every  lover  of 
humanity  will  echo  the  sentiment. 

The  feeling  which  is  so  general  against  sending  a patient 
to  a Public  Institution,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the 
preceding  pages  is  based  upon  erroneous  belief.  This  erroneous 
belief  is  more  prevalent  in  all  classes  in  England  than  in  our 
northern  neighbours,  who  appear  to  have  appreciated  for  many 
years  past  the  advantages  of  Public,  over  Private  Institutions. 
Indeed,  in  Scotland,  Private  Asylums  have  not  succeeded 
well ; whether  considered  in  relation  to  the  number  of  their 
patients,  the  status  they  have  acquired,  or  the  remuneration 
they  afford  to  the  proprietors. 

In  no  instance  has  any  thing  like  a fortune  been  realized, 
although  a small  competence  has  by  perseverance  and  industry 
been  attained. 

The  Public  Asylums  in  Scotland  are  based  entirely  upon  a 
different  principle  from  any  of  the  Asylums  in  England.  In 
England,  we  find  County  Asylums  for  the  poor.  A few  be- 
nevolent Institutions  (viz.  Hospitals)  for  the  Insane  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  a large  number  of  Private  Licensed  Houses 
for  the  reception  of  the  Insane  of  all  classes. 

In  Scotland,  Licensed  Houses  also  exist,  but,  as  we  have 
stated,  in  much  smaller  comparative  numbers  than  in  England ; 
the  far  greater  proportion  of  Lunatics  of  all  classes  being  ac- 
commodated in  the  Public  Asylums.  There  does  not  exist 
in  Scotland  any  law  rendering  it  compulsory  upon  counties 
to  erect  County  Asylums.  But  this  defect  has  hitherto  been 
amply  supplied  by  the  exertions  and  donations  of  benevolent 
and  liberal  minded  individuals,  by  whose  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, the  present  Public  Asylums  of  Scotland  may  be  said 
mainly  to  owe  their  existence. 

The  Public  Asylums  in  Scotland  are  seven  in  number,  viz. 
Aberdeen,  Montrose,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh — all 
of  which  were  originally  founded  and  promoted  by  the  public 
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of  the  cities  to  which  they  belong — and  the  Asylums  of 
Perth  and  Dumfries,  which  were  founded  by  means  of  the 
bequests  of  the  parties  whose  names  they  bear,  viz.  Murray’s 
and  Crichton's.  Each  of  these  Institutions  receive  patients  of 
all  classes,  from  the  parish  pauper  to  the  man  of  intellect, 
rank,  wealth,  or  title.  Different  sections,  or  wings,  of  each 
Institution,  are  reserved  to  the  different  classes,  so  that  they 
never  necessarily  intermingle  with  each  other.  The  progress 
these  Institutions  have  made  since  their  foundation,  has  been 
most  satisfactory ; whether  considered  in  respect  to  the  relief 
they  have  afforded  to  great  numbers,  or  in  respect  to  their  pe- 
cuniary affairs.  There  is  uo  county  rate  to  uphold  them  ; but 
even  without  this,  they  have  attained  such  a high  standing  in 
public  estimation,  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  seek  ad- 
mission for  their  Insane  relatives,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
benefits  attached  to  the  system  pursued  in  them.  The  surplus 
accruing  from  the  presence  of  the  more  wealthy  or  noble  patient, 
is  applied  in  reducing  the  charge  of  admission  to  those  less  able 
to  pay,  or  in  extending  the  accommodation,  or  in  extinguish- 
ing the  debt  which  may  have  been  incurred  in  erecting  the 
building  itself. 

In  most  of  the  Scotch  Asylums,  there  is  a very  large 
proportion  of  wealthy  patients  as  compared  with  the  same 
class  of  patients  in  "the  private  “Licensed  Houses,”  in 
Scotland ; reversing  totally,  in  this  respect,  the  state  of 
matters  in  England. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  “ Licensed  Houses  ” in  England 
do  not  even  attempt  generally  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
middle  classes,  we  shall  examine  a little  into  the  circumstances 
of  those  patients  placed  in  Public  Hospitals  and  “ Licensed 
Houses  ” respectively. 

In  Public  In  Private 

Hospitals  Licensed  Houses 
in  England.  in  England. 

Patients  paying  above  £100  per  Annum,  4£  Per  cent.  41  per  cent. 
,,  „ under  £40  ,,  68£  „ 2 „ 

,,  ,,  intermediate  rates  27  ,,  57  „ 
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This  table  requires  no  comment.  It  is  time  that  many 
Licensed  Houses  profess  their  willingness,  and  even  advertise, 
to  receive  patients  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  annum.  But  the 
melancholy  and  ready  answer  is,  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  a private  individual  should  make  an  annual  loss  by  any 
patient ; more  especially,  when  we  consider  that  out  of  this 
sum,  a livelihood  is  to  be  obtained,  or  a fortune  made,  by  the 
speculator,  from  his  establishment. 

From  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  it 
appears  that  there  are  4,170  private  Insane  Patients  in 
England.  In  the  11  Hospitals,  there  are  only  920  of  these, 
and  it  appears  that  they  could  accommodate  only  about  200 
more.  To  accommodate,  then,  the  whole  of  the  private 
Patients  in  England  in  Public  Hospitals,  Institutions  would 
have  to  be  built  to  receive  2,800  or  3,000  Patients. 

We  hope  that  we  have  been  able  to  satisfy  our  readers, 
that  there  is  a strong  case  established  in  the  preceding  pages 
for  the  interference  of  the  public — or,  better  still,  of  the 
Government,  to  interpose  some  measure  which  shall  speedily 
save  the  Insane  from  the  evils  they  have  long  suffered,  through 
the  rapacity  and  unscrupulousness  of  proprietors  of  Private 
Asylums ; — in  short,  a measure  which  shall  accomplish  the 
early  extinction  of  all  Private  Asylums. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  hitherto  those  Public  Lunatic 
Hospitals  which  are  in  existence  have  been  rather  discouraged 
than  otherwise  by  Government,  inasmuch  as  they  are  assessed 

for  taxes  and  rates,  as  though — instead  of  being  charitable 

% 

foundations — they  were  the  mansions  of  some  wealthy  country 
gentleman.  This  evinces  a disposition  to  establish  an  in- 
vidious equality  between  the  Public  Hospital — the  boon  of 
the  benevolent — and  the  “ Private  Licensed  House” — the 
adventure  of  the  speculator. 

It  is  our  opinion,  that  Government  ought  to  -take  the 
Insane  of  all  classes  as  immediately  under  its  protection  as 
it  has  already  done  with  regard  to  the  Insane  of  the  Pauper 
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Class.  To  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary  that  Government 
should  undertake,  or  cause  to  be  undertaken,  the  institution 
of  Public  Hospitals,  which,  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  might 
not  only  be  self-sustaining,  but  also  capable  of  liquidating 
the  outlay  of  their  foundation,  as  well  as  providing  a fund 
for  emergencies;  together  with  a fund  to  be  called  the 
“ Benevolent  Fund,”  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
charges  of  admission,  for  those  whose  circumstances  might 
seem  to  warrant  such  an  application  of  the  surplus. 

The  nearly  3000  patients  who  are  now  in  Private  Asylums, 
we  suppose,  of  course,  shall  become,  by  law,  the  inmates  of 
the  proposed  Public  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  of  all  classes 
above  pauperism.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
sad  band  will  be  well  able  to  pay  for  their  new  shelter  under 
the  wing  of  the  law.  Such  a resumption,  by  the  ruling  power, 
of  its  too  long  neglected  duties  towards  those  who  have  an 
equal  right  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  majesty  of  law, 
notwithstanding  their  calamity,  as  have  their  happier  brethren, 
may  afford  an  uncomfortable  prospect  to  those  who  would 
prefer  to  exercise  an  almost  irresponsible  power  over  their 
Insane  relatives,  in  the  disposal  of  their  persons  and  fortunes. 

Of  the  nearly  3000  persons  of  unsound  mind  whom  we  have 
mentioned  as  the  present  inmates  of  Private  Licensed  Houses, 
there  are  531  individuals  whose  incomes  amount  to  the  sum 
of  £333,781  8s.  lid.,  and  the  total  of  the  yearly  sums 
allowed  for  their  maintenance  is  £213,074  13s.  2d.  These 
figures,  respecting  the  means  of  only  531  of  these  Lunatics, 
are  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Insane  represent  an  important 
amount  of  material  wealth. 

* 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  abundant  security  upon  which 
Government  might  advance  money  for  the  purchasing  of  land, 
and  building  and  furnishing  the  required  Public  Institutions 
for  the  abode  and  treatment  of  its  wards — for  such  the  Insane 
ought,  in  reality,  to  become.  The  money  advanced  by 
Government  for  this  purpose  to  be  repaid  upon  the  principle 
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of  Redeemable  Annuity,  by  the  operation  of  which  an  annual 
payment  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  38  or  40  yeai's  would 
repay  the  original  sum  advanced,  along  with  the  interest. 

The  government  of  these  Institutions  would  necessarily  be 
the  subject  of  legislative  consideration. 

The  cost  of  erecting  such  establishments  will  now  occupy  our 
consideration,  in  furtherance  of  which  we  will  first  give  some 
idea  of  the  cost  of  existing  Institutions.  This  has  been,  of 
course,  influenced  in  amount  by  the  difference  in  value  of  land, 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  land  purchased;  also  by  the  varying 
price  of  labour  and  material  in  different  places.  Some  such 
Institutions  have  cost  above  £250  per  patient.  Others  again 
have  been  completed  at  very  much  lower  averages.  But  we 
have  assumed  the  average  of  £200  per  patient — as  it  is  more 
than  twice  the  lowest,  and  considerably  under  the  highest 
average  of  expense — as  the  probable  cost  of  each  of  those 
proposed  Hospitals. 

To  combine  the  advantages  of  efficiency  and  economy  of 
management,  these  Institutions  should  be  constructed  to 
accommodate  200  patients  each.  Each  of  these  Hospitals — 
which  would  be  fifteen  in  number — would  be  established  at 
the  average  cost  of  £40,000.  In  estimating  the  probable  cost 
of  the  foundation  of  these  Institutions, — whilst  making  ample 
allowance  for  furnishing  them  in  a style  suitable  to  the 
previous  station  and  habits  of  those  who  may  occupy  them, — 
we  have  not  taken  the  highest  average  of  expense  (£250  per 
patient),  because  we  deem  that  the  lower  average  would  be 
found  quite  sufficient,  if  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  each  of 
these  Establishments — whom  we  presume  to  have  had  con- 
siderable practical  experience  in  the  treatment  and  care  of  the 
Insane — were  appointed  at  the  same  time  as  the  architect ; so 
that  the  architect — who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  generally 
conversant  with  all  the  requisites  for  the  efficient  conducting 
of  a Lunatic  Asylum — may  receive  and  consider  the  various 
and  valuable  suggestions  of  a properly  qualified  medical 

I) 
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colleague ; by  'which  arrangement,  much  after  expense  and 
vexatious  alteration  would  be  avoided. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  each  of  these  Institutions  is 
estimated  as  follows  : — 


SALARIES: 


Resident  Medical  Superintendent  ... 

£400 

0 

0 

Do.  Assistant  

80 

0 

0 

Physician,  non-resident  

100 

0 

0 

Matron  

80 

0 

0 

Chaplain,  non-resident  ... 

150 

0 

0 

Treasurer  and  Clerk,  non-resident  ... 

140 

0 

0 

WAGES: 

2 Head  Attendants 

£ 67 

0 

£950  0 0 

0 

30  Male  and  Female  Attendants 

600 

0 

0 

4 Cleaners 

64 

0 

0 

Engineer,  non-resident  

52 

0 

0 

Mechanic  Do.  

52 

0 

0 

Porter 

20 

0 

0 

Cook  

18 

0 

0 

2 Assistants 

21 

0 

0 

3 Laundry  Maids  

40 

0 

0 

3 Housemaids  ... 

32 

0 

0 

Gardeners,  non-resident  

90 

0 

0 

Annual  Repairs 

£250 

0 

£1056  0 0 

0 

Do.  Tear  and  Wear  

250 

0 

0 

Insurance  

20 

0 

0 

Surgery  

50 

0 

0 

Coal  and  Lighting  

250 

0 

0 

Incidentals 

200 

0 

0 

Expense  of  Carriages  and  Horses,  &c 

350 

0 

0 

Maintenance  of  249  inmates,  includin 
patients,  officers,  and  servants  .. 

r 

3 

4544 

0 

0 

Annual  charge  on  £40,000,  for  38  year 
only,  at  5 per  cent 

s 

2000 

0 

0 

•£7914  0 0 


Annual- Expenditure  £9920  0 0 

Having  thus  estimated  the  cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing 
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an  Institution,  and  submitted  a table  of  the  annual  expenses 
connected  therewith,  we  shall  now  submit  a table  of  the  annual 
receipts.  In  doing  so,  we  have  had  due  regard  to  that  class 
most  requiring  aid — the  Middle  Class  ; it  will  be  observed  that 
25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  accommodation  has  been  reserved  for 
them,  upon  payment  of  the  annual  sum  of  £20 — a mere  fraction 
above  the  average  cost  of  a patient  in  the  County  A sylums ; — 
while  60  per  cent,  is  further  reserved  for  those  more  able  to  bear 
the  burden  of  a small  annual  payment ; leaving  the  remaining 
15  per  cent,  for  the  wealthy  classj  and  we  feel  warranted, 
from  the  investigations  we  have  made,  in  offering  the  following 
table  of  graduated  charges,  which  supposes,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  observance  of  those  distinctions  amongst  the  patients 
which  is  at  present  the  rule  in  Public  Hospitals  : — 


4 Patients,  for  each  of  whom  is 

paid  £400  per 

annum 

..  £1600 

4 

n 

lj 

it 

300 

ii 

1200 

6 

11 

Jt 

it 

200 

ti 

1200 

13 

)i 

it 

1 1 

100 

ii 

1200 

10 

it 

ti 

li 

80 

ii 

800 

34 

it 

it 

it 

50 

it 

1700 

40 

it 

tt 

ii 

40 

11 

1600 

40 

ji 

it 

ti 

30 

ii 

1200 

50 

t! 

it 

it 

20 

it 

1000 

1 

200 

Annual  Income 

£11,500 

„ Expenditure  ...  ...  9,920 


Annual  Surplus  ...  ...  ...  £1,580 

In  submitting  these  statistics  of  expenditure  and  income,  it 
is  simply  our  desire  to  prove  the  practicability  of  a scheme  by 
which  the  Government  may  do  its  duty  in  extending  its  actual 
protection  to  the  Insane  of  the  Middle  and  Higher  classes, 
without  imposing  any  fresh  burden  upon  the  country.  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  not  only  ample  margin  for  a more 
liberal  outlay  in  actual  expenditure,  should  such  be  deemed 
desirable,  but  also  the  means — from  the  annual  surplus 


of  reducing  the  rates  of  admission  to  those  paying  the 
lower  rates  ; especially  to  those  who — of  respectable  station 
in  life  and  of  good  education,  cultivated  minds,  or  high 
intellectual  attainments — have  been,  from  the  occurrence  of 
this  calamity  in  themselves  or  their  relatives,  reduced  to 
that  most  deplorable  condition  in  which  human  beings  can 
be  placed — genteel  poverty — and  who,  but  for  the  relief 
granted  by  this  surplus  or  benevolent  fund,  would  be  com- 
pelled, from  their  inability  to  continue  even  the  smaller  pay- 
ments, to  be  sent  to  the  County  Asylums. 

This  application  of  the  surplus  accruing  from  the  wealthier 
patients,  would  not  only  be  a more  legitimate,  but  would  be 
a more  beneficial  application;  and  would  be  conferring  a 
greater  boon  on  suffering  humanity,  than  by  allowing  it,  as 
it  does  at  present,  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors 
of  Licensed  Houses. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  simply  as  an  item  of  evidence 
of  the  possession  by  the  Insane  of  sufficient  iucomes  to  support 
these  establishments,  that  531  Lunatics — (styled  Chancery 
Lunatics) — are  maintained  by  the  united  annual  sum  of 
£213,074  13s.  2d.,  a large  proportion  of  which  is  at  present 
paid  over  to  the  proprietors  of  Private  Licensed  Houses,,  whilst 
the  remainder  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  chiefly  absorbed 
by  the  proprietors  of  still  more  private  and  unlicensed  Houses , 
under  the  operation  of  whose  existence  one  single  Lunatic 
can  be  received  into,  and  detained  in  any  private  dwelling- 
house.  This  sum  alone,  independent  of  the  maintenance 
allowed  out  of  their  incomes  for  the  care  and  support  of  all 
other  private  patients,  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  Establishments  as  wo  propose. 

We  do  not,  however,  meditate  the  spoliation  of  the  wealthier, 
for  the  more  comfortable  maintenance  of  the  poorer  Insane ; 
all  that  we  propose  is,  that  whilst  rich  and  poor  alike  derive* 
advantage  from  these  Public  Institutions,  they  should  in  the 
one  case  have  as  comfortable  accommodation  at  a less  cost, 
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and  in  the  other  case  superior  accommodation  at  a much 
less  cost  than  they  at  present  receive  in  Private  Houses. 

If  we  analyse  the  statement*  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
annual  allowances  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
Chancery  Lunatics  are  spent,  we  find  it  thus : 


PATIENTS. 

PAY  PER  ANNUM  ON  AN  AVERAGE. 

total. 

94  .. 

. . . . £54 

11 

1 each 

£5,228 

3 

7 

106  .. 

. . . . 123 

11 

6 „ . • 

13,099 

4 

4 

104  .. 

. . . . 225 

19 

5 „ ••  •• 

23,500 

19 

10 

63  .. 

. . . . 372 

5 

4 „ ..  .. 

23,452 

10 

0 

51  .. 

..  ..  511 

4 

4 „ ..  .. 

26,672 

3 

0 

74  .. 

. . . . 1636 

15 

3 „ ..  .. 

121,121 

5 

5 

39  whose  incomes  have  not  yet  heen  ascer-  ) 

tained,  nor  their  maintenance  fixed  . . I 

531  £213,074  13  2 

The  average  payment  made  for  each  of  these  patients  is 
£433  Is.  6fd.  per  annum,  and  we  have  shewn  in  our  table 
of  expenditure  of  the  proposed  new  Hospitals,  that  the  annual 
cost  of  keeping  and  maintaining  each  patient  would  not 
exceed  £50  per  annum — rent  charge  included ; a large 
amount  is  thus  left  of  annual  surplus  profits  which  at  present 
goes  to  augment  the  incomes  and  increase  the  fortunes  of 
proprietors  of  Private  Licensed  and  Unlicensed  Houses.  If 
these  profits,  or  a proportion  of  them,  were  diverted  into 
another  channel,  the  result  would  be  the  alleviation  of  an 
immense  amount  of  suffering  and  hardship,  which  the  middle 
and  educated  classes  are  at  present  exposed  to  and  labour 
under. 

We  now  wish  to  point  out  a few  deficiencies  in  the  law 

* Return  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons, 
(dated  28th  August,  1848.)  Returns  made  up  to  the  latest  possible 
period,  of  the  number  of  Lunatics  against  whom  Commissions  of 
Lunacy  are  now  in  force,  and  of  the  total  amount  of  their  annual 
incomes,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their  maintenace. 
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respecting  the  admission  and  detention  of  Lunatics,  in  the 
hope  that,  as  they  become  publicly  known  and  appreciated, 
they  may  eventually  be  amended. 

The  two  laws  on  Lunacy  (8  and  9 Yict.  c.  100  and  126) 
are  framed — the  one  for  Public,  the  other  for  Private  Asylums 
— the  public  for  the  poor,  and  the  private  for  the  rich  Insane. 
Founded  upon  opposite  principles — the  law  for  the  poor,  on 
publicity ; the  law  for  the  rich,  on  secresy  and  seclusion — 
they  tend  to  produce  the  opposite  results  of  kindness  and  relief 
to  the  poor,  and  severity  and  retention  for  the  rich.  Still  it 
may  be  thought  that  publicity,  which  is  not  injurious  to  the 
poor,  might  blast  the  future  prospects  of  the  young  of  richer 
classes — in  trade,  professions,  or  marriage — who  might  be 
permanently  recovered,  uninjured  for  the  future,  because  un- 
known, in  the  secresy  and  seclusion  of  a Private  Asylum. 
But  this  secresy  and  seclusion,  so  anxiously  sought  for  and 
expected  in  Private  Asylums,  are  not  only  a delusion — 
evidenced  by  the  fact  of  the  name  and  address  of  every  Patient 
being  sent  to  the  Clerk  and  Magistrates  of  the  County — but 
they  are  productive  of  serious  abuses,  principally  arising  from 
the  profits  of  the  proprietor  being  dependant  upon  the  reten- 
tion of  his  patients.  His  interest  is  to  obtain  and  retain  the 
Insane  and  the  alleged  Insane — the  curable  and  the  incurable — 
and,  maintaining  their  bodily  health,  to  hurry  them  through 
the  several  gradations  of  mental  disease,  till  imbicility 
ultimately  accrues.  This  point  reached,  no  complaint  can  be 
preferred — no  questions  answered— no  letters  written.  In- 
cared  for  by  all — their  raiment  and  lodging,  their  food  and 
treatment,  of  the  coarsest — giving  the  pay  of  the  rich  for 
the  cost  of  the  poor — such  patients  become  vested  annuities 
to  the  proprietors. 

The  feelings  of  relatives  rarely  prevent  abuse,  borne  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  patient’s  retention  for  life  ; others  are 
anxious  for  a speedy  cure.  The  paroxysm  causing  confinement 
being  past,  his  release  is  eagerly  expected  by  the  patient  and 
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such  friends ; but  letters  are  detained,  and  visits  are  refused, 
as  fraught  with  harm.  Freedom  and  hope  are  deferred,  till  a 
relapse  is  caused.  Visits  are  then  allowed,  to  prove  release 
impossible  ; and  the  same  system  is  repeated,  till  the  relatives 
fall  into  the  most  numerous  class,  who — having  permanently 
removed  what  was  to  them  a nuisance,  and  formed  their 
arrangements  as  if  the  discarded  patient  were  dead — would 
view  his  release  like  the  return  of  one  from  the  tomb — 
undesired,  as  unexpected. 

Thougli  exceptions  to  this  system  may  occur,  as  to  certain 
establishments,  and  in  the  treatment  of  particular  patients  in 
the  same  house,  still  the  existing  law  interposes  but  trivial 
checks  to  the  interests  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  invested  with 
almost  unlimited  power. 

The  abuses  of  Private  Asylums  might  be  partially  prevented 
by  salutary  legal  enactments,  but  can  only  be  surely  avoided 
by  the  more  general  establishment  of  Public  Lunatic  Asylums 
for  patients  from  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  classes. 

The  presumed  publicity  attaching  to  these,  from  the  word 
“ public,”  as  to  such  classes,  does  not  really  exist ; and  there 
is  in  them  no  interest  to  retain — no  cause  for  abuse.  The 
buildings,  internal  accommodations,  and  grounds  of  Public 
Asylums,  are  erected  and  arranged  on  the  most  approved 
designs,  and  afford  appliances  for  the  dirty,  noisy,  and  violent, 
with  such  facilities  for  the  recovery  and  proper  treatment  of 
the  patients  as  can  rarely  be  found  in  Private  Asylums, 
which  are  generally  not  built,  but  adapted,  for  the  purpose. 
The  Medical,  Superintendent  of  a Public  Asylum  is  selected 
from  many  highly  qualified  candidates.  Iiis  salary  being 
fixed,  his  interests  are  identified  with — as  those  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Private  Asylums  are  opposed  to— his  duty. 

In  the  Public  Asylum,  the  fixed  salary  of  the  Superintendent 
creates  no  interest  for  detention. 

In  the  Private  Asylum,  the  profits  of  the  proprietor  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  it ; and,  when  the  interests  of  the 
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relatives  are  identified  with  his,  what  prospect  remains  for 
the  imprisoned  lunatic  ? 

In  Public  Asylums,  there  is  no  inducement  to  depart  from 
the  fixed  and  published  dietary  ; whereas,  in  Private  Asylums 
such  inducements  must  exist. 

With  superior  accommodation — with  superior  medical  treat- 
ment and  diet — and  a supervision  ensuring  attention,  cleanli- 
ness, and  humane  management — there  remains  but  one  other 
point  of  preference  by  the  public  for  Private  Asylums — viz., 
that  of  secresy.  This,  we  have  stated,  does  not  and  cannot 
exist  in  reality,  as  by  the  present  law  the  names,  occupations, 
and  present  residences  of  all  patients  in  Private  Asylums  are 
known  to  a greater  number  of  persons  officially,  than  those  in 
Public  Asylums  ; but  if  the  Visitors  of  Public  took  the  same 
oath  as  those  of  Private  Asylums,  equal  secresy  would  be 
secured. 

By  the  present  law,  any  one  may  be  Licensed  to  keep  a 
Private  Lunatic  Asylum  or  House — the  only  requirement 
being  fourteen  days’  notice  of  his  desire  to  do  so.  Should  he 
not  be  a medical  man,  the  law  requires  that  there  should  be 
a Medical  Superintendent,  if  the  House  is  to  receive  more 
than  100  patients  ; but  he  may  be  an  apothecary,  and  with- 
out fit  qualificati6n  for  the  office.  The  ordinary  Visiting 
Medical  Attendant  of  a Private  Asylum  receiving  less  than 
100  patients  may  be  at  present  a country  apothecary,  and  his 
choice  must  be  dependent,  not  on  his  real  qualifications,  but 
on  the  will  and  means  of  the  proprietor.  Should  the  latter 
be  himself  the  doctor,  he  becomes  armed  with  a fearful  power 
of  thereby  furthering  his  interests. 

On  visiting  the  Patients  in  an  Asylum,  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the  appeals  of  the  Insane 
and  the  Sane,  and  even  of  judging  if  the  absence  of  complaint 
is  the  result  of  insanity  or  imbecility,  or  of  fear,  or  of  the 
apathy  induced  by  lengthened  confinement  in  the  sane — and 
the  necessary  dependence  upon  the  unattested  and  uncontra- 
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dieted  entries  and  verbal  statements  of  proprietors — clearly 
shewing,  that  orders  and  certificates  once  signed,  the  only 
chance  of  release  for  the  confined,  whether  then  or  subse- 
quently sane,  rests  upon  the  examination  of  Commissioners 
or  Visitors,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  notwithstanding  their 
visits,  for  the  sane  to  remain  hopelessly  confined. 

By  law,  any  one,  relative  or  stranger,  may  at  present, 
merely  by  signing  an  “order,”  cause  any  other  to  be  con- 
fined in  any  Lunatic  Asylum. 

As  regards  certificates,  it  may  here  be  noted,  that  before 
Commissioners  or  Magistrates  are  empowered  to  visit,  or  act 
on  behalf  of  Patients  confined  in  a Private  Lunatic  Asylum, 
the  law  compels  them  to  take  an  oath  to  act  discreetly , 
impartially , and  faithfully.  But  no  oath  is  imposed  on  the 
medical  men  certifying  to  the  existence  of  the  Insanity  ; and, 
by  Sect.  46,  they  are  virtually  and  especially  empowered  thus 
to  imprison,  upon  a mere  statement  of  circumstances  which 
may  be  true  or  false,  if  stated  to  them  as  facts  by  others. 

The  exposure  of  the  management  in  Private  Asylums  has 
proved  that  they  require  more  frequent  visiting  and  careful 
inquiry  than  the  prisons  of  the  counties.  Abuses,  which 
could  not  have  occurred  in  prisons,  have  been  brought  to  light 
from  the  secluded  departments  of  these  Asylums. 

For  convicts  of  atrocious  crimes,  every  accommodation 
necessary  for  health,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  is  by  law  sup- 
plied ; they  are  neither  chained,  beaten,  nor  ill  treated,  bnt 
“ Fed,  clothed,  and  bedded,  doctored,  chaplained,  clerked, 

Not  under  exercised,  not  over  -worked.” 

While  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Insane  in  Private  Asy- 
lums— imprisoned  frequently  for  double  the  number  of  years 
than  the  worst  felon  is  months — there  exists  no  legal  pro- 
vision. Surely  the  law  should  be  more  just  in  its  dispensa- 
tions, and  should  secure  those  suffering  from  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  from  such  cruel  and  unmerited  inflictions. 

In  this  country,  it  is  a recognised  and  acknowledged  prin- 
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ciple  that  no  person  can  be  deprived  of  their  liberty,  or 
detained  in  custody,  for  any  period  of  time,  however  limited, 
without  a legal  authority  or  warrant  issued  by  a competent 
and  responsible  legal  functionary,  acting  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  authority,  of  the  Head  of  the  State ; but,  in  the  case  of 
the  Insane,  by  the  operation  of  the  existing  laws,  no  such 
authority  or  warrant  is  required,  and  any  person  may  be  sent 
to  a Lunatic  Asylum,  without  the  law  itself,  through  any  of 
its  competent  functionaries,  being  either  cognizant  of,  or 
sanctioning,  the  proceeding. 

The  forms  necessary  at  present  to  be  filled  up  before  a 
Patient  can  be  received  into  any  establishment  for  the  Insane, 
consist  of  an  “order” — or  rather  request — to  the  superinten- 
dent or  proprietor  of  said  establishment  to  receive 

as  a Patient  into  his  Asylum,  signed  by  a relative  or  a 
stranger  ; and  two  certificates — or  rather  opinions — signed  by 
two  medical  men,  (physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries,)  as 
to  the  existence,  and  the  facts  upon  which  they  found  their 
opinions  of  the  existence,  of  the  insanity  of  the  individual. 

^ These  provisions,  slight  and  defective  though  they  be,  are 
all  that  is  required  by  the  law  in  its  present  state  ; and,  armed 
with  these  documents,  any  one  can  obtain  the  admission  of 
any  other  person  into  a Lunatic  Asylum.  The  law  certainly 
does  require  that  no  medical  man  shall  sign  a certificate 
whose  relative  may  be  the  proprietor  of  the  Private  Asylum 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  send  the  Patient ; nor  does  it  allow 
any  medical  man  to  fill  up  a certificate  who  may  be  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  send 
the  Patient ; but,  it  does  not  prevent  one  brother  signing  the 
order  for  admission,  and  other  brothers  or  brothers-in-law, 
(if  medical  men)  from  signing  the  certificates  by  which  a 
relative  may  be  declared  to  be  Insane  by  those  who  might 
be  interested  in  finding  them  so. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lunatic  Pauper,  the  Act  for  Public 
Asylums  provides  for  his  arrest,  confinement,  and  future 
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maintenance.  For  the  grades  in  society  above  Paupers,  no 
legal  assistance  is  afforded  ; and  the  legal  enactments  appear 
to  be  inadequate  to  counterbalance  the  influences  of  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  their  restoration. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  hold  that  the  first  legal  pro- 
vision respecting  the  management  of  the  Insane  of  the  Middle 
and  Higher  Classes,  is  required  to  secure  their  relatives,  the 
public,  and  themselves,  from  the  violence  produced  by  their 
malady. 

Security  from  the  Patient  being  provided  for,  security  for 
his  proper  accommodation,  diet,  clothing,  and  medical  treat- 
ment— his  cure,  if  possible,  and  his  release  on  recovery — 
security  for  his  property,  and  security  against  outrage  or 
ill-usage — becomes  the  next  duty  of  the  Legislature. 

The  defects  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  might  be  reme- 
died by  an  enactment  being  passed  by  Parliament,  in  which 
the  following  conditions  should  be  rendered  imperative  : — 

I.  — That  no  person  shall  he  received  into  any  establishment 
for  the  reception,  cure,  and  treatment  of  the  Insane,  without 

a warrant  signed  by  — * * of  the  county  or  borough  in 

which  such  establishment  shall  be. 

II.  — That  before  any  * shall  sign  such  warrant, 

he  shall  have  before  him  the  following  documents  : — 

1.  — Application  or  Petition  signed  by  a Relative  or 

Guardian  to  the  * for  the  removal  of  the 

Patient  to Institution.  Such  Application  or  Peti- 

tion to  contain  a written  declaration  on  oath,  by  the 
applicant,  of  the  existence  of  the  Insanity  of  the  Patient, 
and  a sworn  written  statement  of  the  circumstances  upon 
which  sucli  belief  is  founded. 

2.  — Certificates,  upon  oath,  signed  by  two  practising  physi- 

cians, or  surgeons,  (who  shall  have  separately  seen  the 
Patient,)  of  the  existence  of  the  Insanity,  and  sworn 


* Justice  of  Peace,  Magistrate,  or  Coroner. 
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written  statement  of  the  facts  from  which  they  have 
formed  such  opinion. 

III.  — That,  after  examination  of  these  documents,  as  well 
as  of  such  other  evidence  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  call 
before  him  and  examine  upon  oath , he  shall  grant  his  warrant 

to  the  medical  superintendent  of  Institution  to  receive 

the  said  Patient  under  his  care.  He  * shall  then 

enter  minutes  to  be  laid  within  a specified  term  before  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

IV.  — That  within  three  days  after  the  admission  of  a 
patient  into  any  Hospital,  there  shall  be  held  a consultation 
of  the  medical  officers  upon  the  case,  (with  power,  in  cases  of 
doubt  or  difficulty,  to  call  in  other  medical  men,)  who  shall 
report  the  result  of  their  consultation  upon  the  Sanity  or 
Insanity  of  the  Patient  to  the  Board  of  Management.  This 
Board  should  meet  at  the  Hospital  at  least  once  in  every 
fortnight,  and,  from  the  report  submitted  to  them,  as  well  as 
their  own  observation,  would  decide  upon  the  continued 
detention  or  immediate  release  of  the  case,  recording  their 
decision  in  each  case  by  a Minute,  a copy  of  which  should  be 
laid  within  a limited  period  before  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  By  this  plan  a kind  of  Com- 
mission would  be  field  upon  every  case  shortly  after  its 
admission,  aud  being  constituted  by  parties  who  could  have 
no  personal  interest  to  serve  in  the  retention  of  the  patient, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  opinion  would  be  a disin- 
terested one. 

The  writers  in  the  different  medical  journals  have,  of  late, 
almost  universally  acknowledged  that  there  exists  a strong 
necessity  for  more  frequent  inspection ; and  each  of  them  has 
put  forward  some  plan  which  would,  he  opines,  act  as  a 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  the  Insane  are  admitted  to  suffer  in 
Private  Asylums.  One  suggests  very  frequent  inspection  by 
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the  Commissioners  and  the  Magistrates,  acting  gratuitously ; 
another  says,  that  it  is  only  those  who  are  personally  and 
practically  conversant  with  the  internal  economy  of  Asylums 
who  are  capable  of  forming  a correct  opinion  of  the  state  of 
Patients  and  the  Asylum  at  such  inspection;  a third  proposes 
that  a certain  remedy  for  all  abuses  would  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to  appoint  assistant  Com- 
missioners to  take  the  surveillance  of  all  Asylums  in  certain 
fixed  districts.  Without  presuming  to  say  which  of  these 
systems  wordd  be  most  effectual,  oi’,  that  any  of  them  would 
be  either  applicable  or  useful,  we  would  remark,  that — were 
the  138  Private  Licensed  Houses  or  Asylums  done  away 
with,  and  their  present  inmates  accommodated  in  the  Hospitals 
already  established  and  the  15  new  Hospitals  we  have  pro- 
posed should  be  established — the  labours  of  the  Commissioners 
would  be  so  much  diminished,  that  they  could  exercise  a 
much  greater  supervision  of  the  treatment  of  the  Insane,  than 
they  at  present  can  by  any  possibility  accomplish.  The 
protection  afforded  to  the  public  and  the  Insane  by  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  we  have  proposed,  would  be  so  com- 
plete that  very  little  of  that  which  at  present  constitutes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  Commissioners  would 
remain ; there  being  no  private  end  to  serve  by  detaining  a 
patient  beyond  recovery,  all  such  enquiries  and  investiga- 
tions would  cease  at  once,  and  the  Patients  being  more 
concentrated,  more  time  could  be  given  to  their  general 
supervision. 

The  knowledge  of  what  Insanity  is,  has  been  hitherto  con- 
fined, chiefly  to  the  medical  profession  and  the  very  few  who 
have  officially  come  into  contact  with  the  Insane ; but,  were  the 
public  once  indoctrinated  with  a clearer  knowledge  of  what 
the  disease  in  reality  is,  and  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  its 
cure,  and  given  at  the  same  time  ample  facilities  for  its  treat- 
ment, then  might  we  confidently  look  forward  to  the  early  and 
complete  extinction  of  all  the  evils  the  Insane  now  labour  under 
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then  would  we  see  the  patient  placed  under  proper  treatment 

upon  the  accession  of  the  disease,  a consequent  greater  amount 
of  recoveries  in  those  so  afflicted,  and  what  is  so  much  to  he 
desired,  a diminution  of  the  number  of  Incurables. 


